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OR a good many 
Wf years 
4 name of Beni- 
Hasan 
Fergusson spells 
at, “Beni- 


past the 


(or, as 


Egyptologists, the present expedition has 
already discovered three tombs hitherto 
unnoticed, and copied a large quantity of 
hitherto unpublished drawings and inscrip- 
tions; and there appeared to be so much to 
illustrate that it has been resolved to spread 
the record over two volumes, of which the 


6 | 2 ae, 
Ube rt Hassan”) has 
eS been familiar in 
the ears of every 
architectural 
student as con- 
nected with the early beginnings of Doric 
anhitecture. It is probably entirely to 
Fergusson that we must trace this general 
ad popular acquaintance with the charac- 
teristics of these remarable rock-cut remains 
of the Nile Valley, and with their signifi- 
cance in architectural history. Others have 
studied, described, and drawn the Beni-Hasan 
tombs, with the incompleteness and disregard 
of accuwacy which were. characteristic of 
architectural research in the days of our fore- 
fathers; but Fergusson’s few general remarks 
and small woodcut illustrations have been 
forawhole generation the generally accepted 
illustration and criticism on a collection of 
architectural monuments which have a 
peculiar and almost unique interest and 
valle in their bearing on the origin of the 
most perfect style of architecture that has, 
as far ag our knowledge goes, ever existed in 
the world. 


We have long felt that modern archeology, 
with its increased sensitiveness as to accu- 
lacy of representation and thoroughness of 
investigation, ought to have something further 
losayin regard to Beni-Hasan, and in this 
fst volume of the records of the Archzo- 
logical Surveyin Egypt * we have an admirable 
commencement of the work, in the true spirit 
which such work should be undertaken. 
li, F. L. Griffith, the general editor, in his 
short preface, says, “Our united aim has 
been perfection. We are proud even of our 
pattial success, but we are fully conscious 
that We have not yet raised the work to what 
should be its ultimate level.” 

Although, as Mr. Newberry observes, the 


lombs at Beni-Hasan had been illustrated and 
Pi ee 











first only is now published. 


in this volume are occupied with very 
careful reductions of the drawings and 
inscriptions, which are of the highest interest 
to those who may be 


A large proportion of the illustrative plates 


called general 
archeologists, in the light which they throw 
on Egyptian life and on some of the 
private history of persons connected with 
these remains; but of course to architects 
the interest of these new investigations at 
Beni-Hasan turns rather on the information 
they may yield in regard to the origin of the 
proto-Doric architecture which is_ illus- 
trated there. The connexion between the 
forms in these remains, and those of 
early Doric architecture, can easily be 
traced in the imagination, though the 
actual links are wanting. The question 
is not so much what came after the eight- 
sided and sixteen-sided pillars of Beni- 
Hasan as what preceded them; and the 
greatest value of new investigation there to 
architects would be in the discovery of any 
hitherto unobserved details which would 
furnish additional information or suggestion 
as to the origin of the Beni-Hasan forms. 
Fergusson considered that the remains at 
Beni-Hasan showed evidence of having been 


with an outer court, a portico, a chamber 
divided into three aisles by sixteen-sided 
fluted columns, also with ceilings of curved 
sections. It would be a very great point if 
we could discover any marked difference of 
date between the tombs with the lotus 
capital columns and those with the fluted 
columns and plain abacus. The two 
features are so _ entirely different, and 
point to such a different origin, that one 
must consider them from quite a different 
point of view. In the present volume no 
lotus-column tombs are illustrated, and we 
must wait for the second volume for their 
fuller consideration, but we may point 
it out as a very important object for the 
explorers, to look carefully for any in- 
dications of difference of date between the 
caves showing these two very distinct, types 
of. column. At the same time we doubt 
whether it is likely that any important 
difference in date will be made out. The 
whole set seem so far to belong to one group 
and one period (about 2500 to 2300 B.c.), and 
the similarity of the arched roof in both 
classes of tomb seems also to connect them 
closely. 

The most important tomb illustrated in the 
present volume is that distinguished as No. 2. 
We have here a fore-court with two eight- 
sided columns in front of the entrance to.the 
inner chamber, supporting a beam form 
parallel with the front of the inner chamber, 
and a segmental arched roof parallel to the 
beam, between it and the inner chamber wall. 
The inner chamber is divided into three 





borrowed from brick architecture ; his argu- 
ment being that the thin tile shown on the 
top of the octagonal and sixteen-sided 
columns was just what would be necessary 
to give the proper seating for the beam on a 
brick column; that the column itself might 
have been built up with bricks, and that the 
segmental arched form of the cetling was 


aisles at right angles with its front, by two 
sixteen-sided columns on each side of the 
centre aisle, also carrying imitation beams, 
and three segmental waggon vaults over the 
three aisles, between the beams. All 
the columns stand on the well-known 
wide, flat, circular. Egyptian base, and 
all carry square abaci forms worked out of 


an imitation of an arched brick roof. He|the beam. In the eight-sided columns there 
also adds that the cornice indicates a lighter | is no attempt at fluting; in the sixteen-sided 
style of architecture than could be derived | ones there is a very slight curved depression 


from stone buildings. It is of interest to|of each face, evidently not done to obtain 


see whether the new volume on Beni-Hasan|the decorative. effect of a fluting, but 


throws a fresh light on these points. 














" Beni-Hasan; Part I. By Percy E. Newberry. With 

: pas and Measurements of the Tombs by G. Willoughby 

Taser, F.S.A. With forty-nine Plates. Published under 

Ht a of the Egypt Exploration Fund. London: 
Paul, Trench, Trabner & Co. ; 1893. 





merely to emphasise the edges slightly, 


Mr. Newberry classes the tombs (we will| which would otherwise be at too obtuse 
assume that they are tombs) under three|an angle to be very marked in their effect. 


heads : (1) halls without columns or portico 


It is noticeable that the only other pillared 


(2) those without portico, but with a roof|tomb of which a plan is given (No. 14) has 
supported by lotus-bud columns, and formed|two circular columns, and a flat roof; and 
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moreover that the bases of these have much 
less projection than the usual Egyptian base. 

Studying No. 2 tomb, one would hesitate 
to accept Fergusson’s theory that the columns 
are imitations of brick-built structure. The 
building up of brick columns in the sixteen- 
sided form would be a matter of some difficulty 
and elaboration. We should be more dis- 
posed to regard them as derived from wooden 
pillars, the edges of which could be easily taken 
off, to reduce them to eight or to sixteen-sided 
pests for improved effect merely, and the 
wide-spreading base-plate seems just what 
is necessary to give them a good foundation 
and prevent them from sinking in the soil. On 
the other hand, it seems quite impossible to 
regard the segmental section of the ceilings as 
other than an imitation of a built arch, very 
likely of brick. One cannot imagine any other 
motive for this formation of the ceilings ina 
rock-cut chamber. If this view is accepted, we 
are here brought round again to a wooden 
origin for the Doric column as well as the 
entablature; an origin which has been 
rather discredited on account of the fact 
that the earliest genuine Doric — archaic 
Doric — shows columns of thicker pro- 
portions than the later and more refined 
Doric order. But the interval, both 
architecturally and chronologically, between 
the columns of Beni-Hasan and those of 
Corinth and Segeste, is very great, and we 
have at present none of the connecting links 
between them. We should suggest to those 
who are conducting the explorations at 
Beni-Hasan to keep a lookout for any fact, 
either in the remains themselves or in 
the inscriptions or paintings on their walls, 
which will throw any light on the question 
whether these eight-sided and sixteen-sided 
columns are imitated from wooden or from 
masonic forms. The question is of the 
greatest interest in regard to the history of 
the origin of Doric architecture. In the 
meantime we may congratulate the members 
of the survey, to whom we owe this volume, 
on the admirable and conscientious work of 
illustration which they have carried out thus 
far, and the sequel of which will be looked 
for with the greatest interest. 
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THE LATEST CRAZE IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL. DRAWING. 


wai\VERY style of art undergoes 
changes and is influenced by the 
taste, or want of taste, of the age 
through which it passes. This 
must always be the case where there is 
that kind of civilisation which has pre- 
vailed in Europe for the last thousand 
years, and it is one of the essential 
characteristics which distinguish Western 
from Eastern art. The latter, though often 
remarkably beautiful, yet is to a certain 
extent monotonous, owing to its want of 
mobility and the absence of that power of 
development which is essential to all true 
life in Art. Of course, all growth is not growth, 
and all change is not necessarily improve- 
ment, so it must often happen that what is 
at first regarded as advance and development 
of the right kind, or as original treatment, 
may be discovered after a while to be nothing 
but eccentricity and affectation. How this 
is to be detected and arrested is a question 
which has constantly exercised the wisdom 
and ingenuity of artists and art critics. 

Some writers have attempted to settle 
the question by saying “appeal to Nature,” 
which is simply begging the whole question, 
because all these various methods in art 
spring either directly or indirectly from the 
study of Nature, and to tell a man that he 
is to “copy Nature” is about as valuable a 
piece of advice as to inform him that if he 
wants to become an artist he must learn to 
draw. In drawing and painting we cannot 





possibly reproduce Nature, because we have 
to reduce to a flat surface that which is really 
solid, and we have to represent light by 
paint ; so that here we are brought face tu 
face with two perfectly insurmountable 
difficulties, a ‘ plane superfices” to represent 





solidity, and a solid substance to appear 
atmospheric; and which” is the _ right 
solution of the problem, which is the best 
representation of Nature, to draw an object 
flatly, filling in an outlined space with 
colour as all early painters did, and as it 
is still done by Eastern nations; or by 
certain conventional exaggerations—darken- 
ing in the background, losing the out- 
line here and there, increasing the lights 
and intensifying the shadows, to produce a 
modern portrait of the approved avademical 
type? Who shall say which of these is 
the true representation ; and are not both 
purely conventional imitations of Nature? 
The latter appeals to us, because it is that 
which we are accustomed to see; but it is 
much to be doubted whether it would, if we 
were not trained to regard it as right. We 
once read an account of some missionaries 
who were going to visit an uncivilised tribe 
of Indians, who, from their carvings and 
drawings, seemed to possess an instinctive 
perception of art; so the missionaries 
thought that some good _ reproductions 
of well-known modern pictures might 
interest these natives, and accordingly 
provided themselves with a number, 
which in due time they presented to 
various members of the tribe. The 
missionaries were, however, considerably 
disappointed some time after when, upon 
visiting these people, they found most of the 
pictures hung with the keads downwards, 
some placed sideways, and only a few 
(accidentally) the proper way up. Which 
shows that to the unsophisticated mind of a 
savage our method of representing objects is 
totally unintelligible, and shows also how 
difficult it is to form an opinion upon any 
new departure in art. There are, however, 
a few tests which may be offered and certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled in all 
imitative arts, such as drawing, painting, 
&ce. The draughtsman must, in the 
first place, show that he knows the 
form, character, construction, and condition 
of the object he is representing; whatever 
method he uses, he must convince the person 
who looks at his drawing that he has the 
power of impressing these points upon the 
mind. We must be able to see the form of 
the object, to realise its construction, and to 
receive a true idea of its character and condi- 
tion. Say for instance it is a head; there 
must be no doubt left upon the mind whether 
it is that of an old or a young person, 
whether it is in a state of health or decay. 
To represent youth or hearty middle age 
with the marks of extreme old age would, 
we feel, be morbid and vicious, and to insist 
strongly upon such marks of decay where 
they should not exist is a monstrosity. 

Yet this is precisely what those who have 
adopted the latest craze in architectural 
drawing are doing. We do not deny that 
several of these men have shown themselves 
to be accomplished draughtsmen, and have 
produced interesting and attractive work ; 
but we do protest against every building, 
whether ancient or modern, whether in a 
good or bad state of repair, being represented 
as in an advanced state ef decay. We have 
before us a view of the interior of a French 
cathedral, which is in reality as sound as the 
day it was erected (about the end of the 
thirteenth century), the masonry joints 
are quite clean and true, the mould- 
ings sharp and unbroken, the capitals perfect, 
thearchesand vaulting ribs free from fractures, 
the soffit of the vault neatly plastered with- 
out a crack in it, the pavement regular and 
in good order; the whole giving one the 
impression of a well-preserved, thoroughly- 
serviceable |building. Now, how is all this 
represented in the drawing before us? The 
columns have huge gaping joints from which 
the mortar has fallen out; they are from cap 
to base a heterogeneous mass of: chips, 
cracks, crevices, chinks, and crannies; the 
mouldings are an indistinguishable mass of 
scarred and splintered stone work, the 
vaulting ribs are broken, and plaster 
from the soffit of the vault has for the 
most part come down, showing behind it 








some rough brick construction which , 
disgrace a coal-cellar, and in such qa dan would 


condition that no one who valueq in 
would care to venture beneath it ; se 
e 


could not, because the pavement js 5 
forated with holes and pitfalls that iP 
be dangerous to attempt it. Yet — 
gained by all this exaggerated ap 
sensical misrepresentation of an jm 
condition of decay? Well, we m 
all up in the words of a guide 
showed us over a castle, and, comip ' 

piece of tapestry representing some of 
logical’ scene—‘ This,” said he “hie 
and gentlemen, his a hold, hancient a 
quated mythe!” Another drawing a 
we have before us (of course we = 
to reproductions of drawings) is Supposed “ 
represent a Roman Basilica chur), - 
columns and arches of which, when we e, 
it afew years back, were perfect] 


d Non. 
Possible 
ay sum i 
WhO one 


99 U 
and “true”; but one could not — 
Mark Twain's description of a Damasoy 


rifle-barrel concerning them, as representa) 
in the drawing, “ that it was straighter tha 
a corkscrew, but far less so than a rainbow" 
for here the columns are shown wriggli 
about as if they had a sharp attac of 
“St. Vitus’s dance,” or were reflected in 
the rippled surface of some very lively river 
In another of these illustrations we fj 
Westminster Abbey r ted wi 

{ y represented witha roof 
ridge which would form an appropriate 
outline to a dromedary’s back or a chain ¢ 
mountains. We find representations of well- 
known cathedrals, churches, mansions & 
(which are really in excellent repair) show 
in such an alarming condition that the 
District Surveyor must have been criminally 
negligent of his duty not to have ordere 
their destruction long ago. 

But if this craze for exaggerating the 
appearance of decay in ancient buildingsis 
absurd and false, what is to be said o 
its employment in depicting quite ney 
buildings? Yet even this fashion is being 
introduced by some of these gentlemen of 
the new school, and a few weeks back we 
noticed a reproduction of adrawing ofa brant. 
new London church, which was to be opened 
the next week, shown in such a rey 
advanced condition of decay and of hoary 
antiquity that a fine sturdy branch of ivy had 
forced its way through the glass of one of 
the clearstory windows, and its graceful twigs 
and leaves were creeping up the vaulting 
ribs. We should hardly have thought that 
the modern builder would have tended the 
ivy so carefully, and we wish we couldobtain 
the receipt for making the plant grow » 
rapidly; it must have made a growthof a 
least 45 ft. in thirteen months, which would 
be considered phenomenal even in the East, 
where strange things of this kind happen 
In other drawings we find modem 
buildings, banks, club houses, hotels 
restaurants, &c., in London, represeuled 
with great putlog-holes left op 
and birds flying backwards and _ forwaristo 
their nests; a sweet look of rustic simply 
pervades the whole scene; Phyllis a 
Corydon may be discovered feeding tle 
songsters out of the attic windows of the 
bank. Is yon distant spire the village 
church within whose sacred fane thes 
lovers will ere long be united? andis te 
moss-grown path beneath, the typical 10% 
bordered road to happiness ? or are they, 0 
name it not! Saint Giles’s “in the Fielé 
and High Holborn? Putlog-holes, howert 
are not the only uncomfortable. feature 
represented by this school of draughtsmé 
when drawing new buildings ; for we noli’ 
that every roof has a tile off or lo, 
perhaps a poetical emblem of the sci 
itself. 

But to regard the matter seriously, let ™ 
inquire what this kind of architect! 
drawing is leading to; what it is dom" 
the way of instructing the public; how! 
affecting architecture; and how far #* 
worthy of being regarded as serious, 
and honest work? In the first place, that 
which depicts mere decay and its phenom 
must be morbid, because decay is a this" 
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pe gvoided : yes, even in architecture. Are 
our architectural students now frequently 
ing to Spain and out-of-the-way parts ot 
a ny in order that they may study the in- 
of churches and cathedrals which have 
ned the ravages of time and the mutila- 
tions ofthe destroyer? During the very best 

‘ods of painting, the fifteenth and sixteenth 
venturies, did the great artists ever repre- 
gent decay OF ruin in buildings? On the 
‘etrary, the architecture represented in 
backgrounds of Memling’s or Van Eyck’s 

, the most elaborate and correct as 
detail, is never decayed or ruinous. The 

e will be found to be the case with 
Crivelli, Signorelli, the early works of 

aelle, &c. These men were able to 
appreciate the picturesque beauties of archi- 
ecture from an architectural point of view, 
and the people of their time were taught by 
hem to regard it as a fine art, “the art of 
building”; they did not look upon their 

yisite churches and houses as mere 
gbjects to attract decay, or, like Stilton 
sheeses, to be manipulated in such a way as 
to bring about premature rottenness. 

The French have a modern school of 
sovelists and poets who delight in depicting 
decay, disease, and loathsome spectacles ; 
putthese French novelists have at any rate the 
excuse that they describe and depict the 
terible scenes and _ repulsive models 
correctly. The new school of architectural 
draughtsmen cannot claim this merit, because 

are zo¢ true to their models and scenes, 
and. if they desire to be considered true 
depictors, they ought only to draw buildings 
which are really in a ruinous condition, and 
not add these blemishes to buildings 
which have fortunately escaped them. 

Of course, all this exaggeration of decay 
naturally leads the public to suppose 
that there is no real or true picturesqueness 
inarchitecture apart from decay, and that all 
its artistic qualities depend upon the par- 
cular fractures and injuries brought about 
byacondition of insecurity and rottenness ; 
and. so they are taught to overlook the noble 
picturesqueness which is brought about by 

ul or artistic treatment, just combina- 
tions of light and shadow, or those contrasts 

which form “the gloom and the glory of a 
grand building.” All this is ignored for some 
chipsin the stonework or some broken tiles 
onthe roof, and thus the public are encour- 
aged to take a childish, or, rather, a senile, 
view of the art of architecture. 

Then again, the kind of picturesqueness 
which these draughtsmen represent cannot 
befound in any building which is in use; 
and the public jumps at the conclusion that 
the practical and the picturesque cannot 
co-exist in the same building, and that the 
latter quality is only to be sought out or 
looked for in structures which are intended 
to be ornamental, or such as are preserved 
as vestiges of antiquity. 

Another great danger which arises from 
thiskind of drawing is that the exaggerated 
tepresentation of decay may, and too often 

become a mere cloak to conceal 
slovenly and incorrect drawing, and a want 
of architectural knowledge, both as to con- 
siniction and detail. We are led to this 
conclusion because we have observed that 
not unfrequently the gaping joints occur 
where, in reality, there would not be a joint 
at all; and difficult little bits of detail are 
got over by being shown in a very frag- 
Ientary condition. Now, of course, when 
dscape painters and others find that 


the 


to 


architectural detail and construction may 


played tricks with in this manner, 
provided that a sufficient amount of decay is 
turned on, why should they not all become 
architectural draughtsmen, and why not 
eliminate every architectural feature and 
teduce the whole to an indiscriminate jumble 
of cracks and fissures? Let each schoolboy 
only learn the “ dot-and-wriggle trick,” make 
himself a joggled-ruler, and not trouble him- 
self about detail and construction ; then the 
hew school will have succeeded in reducing 
architectural drawing from a difficult but 
utiful art, to a degraded combination of 





tricks and dodges, which will be of no value 
whatever to the architect, the student, or the 
public. 

We trust, however, that before long a reac- 
tion against this “chippy” style may set in, 
that the kind of drawing which demands 
‘‘joggled rulers” and “dotty dodges” may 
be abandoned, and that in its place we 
may once again see careful detail drawing, 
showing a knowledge of construction com- 
bined with artistic and accurate rendering 
of the effects of light and shadow, and that 
regard for truthfulness and absence of 
exaggeration which should be marked 
features in all true works of art. 


—_— —— ' 
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NOTES. 


ea\OME recent proceedings at the 
4} London County Council have not 
been calculated to increase the 
: =} confidence of the Metropolis in 
that body. A vote to petition Parliament 
in favour of the Local Veto Bill was 
carried, though it is difficult to see 
why, if the Council petition either for 
or against the Bill, they should not 
do the same in respect of almost any 
measure before Parliament. A motion that 
the Council should contribute half the cost 
(a sum of 44,000/. odd) of widening Ludgate- 
hill, was met by a hostile amendment, which 
was carried, to the effect that the Council 
was not prepared to contribute towards the 
cost of these City improvements. Then a 
recommendation of the Special Committee 
as to fair wages was agreed to. This was 
to the effect that in all contracts for the 
supply of raw material, or manufactured 
articles, a condition shall be inserted that the 
contractor will pay the Council’s rate of 
wages if the articles are manufactured within 
twenty miles of Charing-cross, or the Trade 
Union rate in case of articles manufactured 
outside that radius. It would not bea bit 
more Quixotic for any man in the street to 
go into a shop to buy a hat, and on finding 
that the wages paid to the hands by whom it 
was made were less than he thought proper 
to offer to pay such a price as he considered 
would properly remunerate them. The 
County Council was not elected to act as 
guardians of the workmen of Great Britain, 
but to manage the affairs of London with 
efficiency and economy. 











HOSE who are interested in Colonial 
building materials will do well to go to 

the Imperial Institute, and to select a quiet 
day for the visit. The exhibits in the 
museum galleries are not all arranged, though 
a desperate attempt was made to get them 
into order by the 17th inst., when the 
governing body, with the Prince of Wales at 
its head, gave a reception, but there is more 
than enough finished to warrant a preliminary 
inspection. The various woods and building 
stones are, for the most part, the same as 
were shown at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition, but they can be seen to better 
advantage in their present home. In an 
Indian-Ceylon gallery we noticed some 
examples of building stones, the majority 
of which appeared to  be_ excellent 
materials, though two or three certainly 
were of a very poor description, and 
not worth exhibition. The fine display 
of woods in the same section also might 
have been considerably improved by the 
judicious weeding out of certain pieces 
which, evidently, were fashioned before the 
timber was in a fit condition. Perhaps no 
part of the galleries claims, at the present 
stage, more attention than that devoted to 
the economic products from the Australasian 
colonies. These are in good order, generally, 
though we hope to see the exhibits labelled 
with more information eventually. Building 
stones and marbles form prominent objects, 
occupying central spaces in two or three of 
these Colonial departments, but we are at a 
loss to understand why the samples should 
have been cemented together in the form of 


trophies. We takeit that one of the objects. 





ee 


of the Institute is to illustrate the ever- 
changing products of each country, and to 
keep them up to date, as far as pos- 
sible. The rapid development of our 
colonies must of necessity lead to the 
extensive employment in the near future 
of other building stones than those at present 
known, whilst several now in use must in 
course of time be discarded; and no one 
would pretend that the series on view is as 
representative as could be desired. By 
making the exhibits into permanent objects 
it is hard to see where any new arrivals can 
be placed to be systematically classified ; it 
rather looks as though no important changes 
were contemplated—no further attempt to be 
made to make the collection more compre- 
hensive and useful—but we trust ‘we are 
mistaken as to this. The samples of timber 
in the Australasian Gallery are remarkably 
good, and well illustrate the indigenous 
varieties of each Colony. The magnificent 
specimens of “Jarrah” in the Western 
Australian division recall to our mind the 
fact that much of the wood pavement 
at present laid down in London and 
elsewhere is constructed of this hard 
material. Referring to another matter, 
we are sorry to see that the execu- 
tive of the Institute have announced that 
a band of music will be in daily attend- 
ance; that occasional vocal and instrumental 
concerts will be given; and that the amuse- 
ments on Saturdays will be more lengthened 
than on other days. This seems like an 
attempt to transform an institution which 
was intended for serious objects into a mere 
place of popular amusement. 





E have received a circular from Sir 
Douglas Galton, dating from Univer- 

sity College, calling attention to the formal 
opening next Monday, by the Duke of Con- 
naught, of the new Mechanical and Electrical 
Engineering Laboratories for University 
College, which have been in course of 
erection for the last ten months, and at the 
opening of which “many distinguished 
persons” are to be present. We shall be 
fully prepared to do justice to the arrange- 
ments of the new laboratory when the day 
comes; in the meantime, let us call the 
attention of Sir Douglas Galton and others 
who are concerned in the matter to the archi- 
tectural defacement of the College produced 
in the erection of these new laboratories—a 
matter which they seem to have overlooked or 
to regard as of no consequence. University 
College is the best work of Wilkins, an 
English architect of some note. Its central 
facade and return wings, the latter very well 
carried out in harmonywith the original design 
by Professor Hayter Lewis, surrounding 
three sides of the open space on the east 
of Gower-street, formed a very fine and 
dignified piece of architecture, one of the 
best things of its kind in London. To get 
the laboratories, buildings entirely without 
any pretence to architecture have been built 
half across the opening of the quadrangle, a 
portion of them in two or three stories, 
the other portion a one-story building, 
solid, but with no more pretence to archi- 
tecture than a shed, half obliterating 
Wilkins’s facade and utterly destroying the 
effect of his building as a whole. There is 
not even the slightest attempt made to 
harmonise the new building with the existing 
one. A more brutal defacement of a fine 
piece of architecture it would be impossible 
to imagine than that which the “various 
distinguished persons” have been invited to 
inspect, as an example of the way we do 
these things in England. We hope that 
among the “distinguished persons” may be 
some who have a little sense of the claims of 
art as well as of science, and who may be 
disposed to speak their mind on the subject. 





\W* may congratulate Mr. John Burns 
on the admirable and _ trenchant 
criticism which he made, in Committee of 
Supply last week, in regard to the delay in 
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completing the South Kensington Museum. 
The front to Brompton-road, he truly 
said, was “like a blank factory wall 
after a fire.” What, he continued, was 
400,000/. to a nation like this? “It was 
only half the price of an ironclad, to be sunk 
through a fault in the compass or defective 
knowledge on the part of her commander.” 
We should hardly accept Mr. Burns as an 
authority on naval matters; but it is satis- 
factory to find a member who represents the 
working classes speaking up so strongly for 
the adequate completion of a great Art 
Museum, the present state of which is a 
disgrace to the nation, and adding that he 
would gladly support an addition to the vote 
if it were possible for private members to 
propose an increase of it. Inasmuch as 
Mr. Burns is politically allied to the 
Radical party in the House of Commons, 
which always endeavours to oppose all 
expenditure on art, it is the more to his 
credit that he should have so strongly 
supported the opposite and more enlightened 
view of such a subject. 





HE current “Quarterly Journal of the 
Geological Society ”* containsa sugges- 


tive article on the microscopic structure of 


Wenlock limestone, by Mr. E. Wethered, 
which constitutes a distinct advance in our 
knowledge of the formation of that material. 
The observations were for the most part 
made on the stone derived from quarries 
at May Hill (Gloucestershire) ; Purley, near 
West Malvern; and Ledbury. Three classes 
of limestone were studied :—(1) Massive (2) 
thin bedded, and (3) nodular and irregularly 
bedded. After boiling portions of the lime- 
stones in hydrochloric acid the results 
indicated a larger proportion of residue than 
is usual in most limestones, and as there is 
evidence that the mineral grains in the 
original sediment have undergone decom- 
position, it is clear that the amount of 
sediment deposited was considerable, so 
that the structure and composition of the 
stones have been materially modified during 
past geological time. It is now ascertained 
that the remains of crinoids enter largely 
into the structure of these limestones, shell 
fragments come next in importance, then 
valves of a minute crustacean, and lastly 
brozoa. The organism known as Girvanella, 
which the author had previously shown to 
be common in many oolitic stones, contri- 
butes largely to the formation of some of the 
beds, and, indeed, oolitic structure has been 
demonstrated to occur in some Wenlock 
limestones. The cementing material in the 
stones under discussion in most instances is 
calcite—-a crystalline form of carbonate of 
lime. We trust that Mr. Wethered will 
continue his observations on the structure of 
limestones, a subject which has _ hitherto 
received but little attention at the hands of 
geologists, but which has _ considerable 
bearing on the method of weathering of 
certain building stones. 





[% the Deutche Bauzeitung, there is an 

illustrated article by Herr Ebhardt on 
“Ancient Rhenish Castles,” which deserves 
the attention of visitors to that part of the 
Continent. The castles particularly referred 
to are those of Rheinfels, Turmberg, Katze- 
nellenbogen, Schomberg, and Reichenberg. 
In most cases the principal walls of the 
castles alone remain. The design is prac- 
tically the same in all cases, the site being 
always on the side of a prominent crag, 
facing the river, between two valleys, and 
thus rendered inaccessible from all sides 
excepting the rear, where protection was 
afforded by a moat and rampart, the latter in 
Some cases as high as the castle itself. It 
is noticeable that none of the castles 
are built on the summit of the crags, 
but that the principal tower is carried so high 
as to afford a view over the country lying to 
the rear, The Castle of Reichenberg is 





* “Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc.,” vol. xlix. (1893), pp. 236 
et seq. 


practically the only one that retains any 
architectural details. It is principally built 
of slate from the neighbouring quarries, and 
to judge from its architectural features dates 
from the twelfth or thirteenth century. Its 
roof was still on in 1818, when after 
weathering the storms of war the castle was 
sold for the value of the materials and a de- 
molition commenced which would have been 
complete but for the exertions of the late Herr 
Habel. In the lower part several chambers 
have now been made habitable, and a collec- 
tion of ancient weapons and armour is shown 
inthem. The court-yard, a flight higher, is 
still surrounded by the old massive walls ; 
and to the left of the gateway is the old main 
building, rising to a height of four or five 
stories, also still in very fair condition. 
Herr Ebhardt’s interesting article concludes 
with a strong complaint as to the action of 
the authorities, who, he says, do absolutely 
nothing to prevent the complete decay of this 
valuable historical relic. We know that the 
Prussian Government spends much money on 
“restorations” in the most out-of-the-way 
places. Surely it would pay them to keep a 
place in repair where there are swarms of 
tourists ready to pay a toll to see a good 
example of a Medizval castle. 





r Notes and Queries of last week a con- 

tributor directs attention to the ancient 
church of Grey Friars, Aberdeen, which it is 
proposed to demolish for the new front, in 
Broad-street, of the Marischal University 
Buildings. He says that whilst the University 
authorities would preserve the church, the 
Town Council, who are contributors to the 
extension scheme, wish for a fresh elevation 
entirely of granite. It is stated that Grey 
Friars and portions of East Church (which 
was partly rebuilt, in 1834, on the St. 
Nicholas site) form the only remaining pre- 
Reformation buildings in the city. Grey 
Friars, formerly called the College Church, 
was built in the interval, 1518-32, by Bishop 
Dunbar, the architect being Alexander 
Galloway, rector of Kinkell. Enlarged last 
century, it is now almost surrounded by later 
structures. | 





E have received an illustration, as also 
the block from which it was printed, 
of the ceremonial key with which the Queen 
unlocked the Imperial Institute on the open- 
ing day. The designis considerably better 
than some similar things that have been sent 
to us, but it shows nothing to justify its 
publication in our pages. We shall be only 
too glad to publish the designs of ceremonial 
keys and other objects of the same class 
when we receive anything which is really the 
design of an artist; and that is little likely 
to be as long as the name of the 
real designer and artificer of such objects 
is kept hidden behind the frontispiece of a 
trading firm. Give an artificer the chance of 
distinguishing himself as an artist and 
getting credit for his work, and he may do 
something really good; at all events he will 
be more ambitious to do so and more likely 
to try than when it is merely a question of 
satisfying an employer and getting his wages 
and nocredit beyond. Or if a firm do not 
like giving an artisan this chance, why do 
they not at least go, on such an occasion, to 
a known artist and get a design from him? 
They might then send us something worth 
publishing. As it is, all we can say of the 
Imperial Institute key is that we have seen 
a good many worse ones, with which negative 
praise its projectors must be content, as far 
as we are concerned. 





N these days of competitive examination 

we feel disposed to suggest one more 
application of this test of fitness—viz., an 
examination of applicants for admission into 
picture exhibitions, to show that they have 
sufficient understanding of the meaning and 
objects of painting to have a reasonable 
claim for admission. A few days ago the 





writer stood before a painting at the Royal 





— 
Academy which has impressed every con = 
tent person with its new and original poy, 

in the treatment of one aspect of natyre an 
heard nothing from the passers-by but a, ‘ 
tinuous succession of sneers and exp 
tions of bewilderment and disgust: « pig,” 
ever see such a thing?” ‘“ Just look at tha 
thing!” “Whatever do they hang gy) 

picture for?” &c., &c, What are such people 
let into an exhibition for, to take up mi. 
and swallow up the oxygen from those who 
can make a better use of their Opportunities 
Of course it must be admitted that, from 4, 
financial standpoint, the receipts of the Ry al 
Academy would be seriously diminishes 
by their exclusion ; and worse, it might be 
suggested that some Academicians who hay. 
the privilege of putting their pictures op the 
line know as little of the ends for which 
painting was ordained as any of the visit, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAyz 
ACADEMY.—IV. 


1,548: ‘*Staircase Window”; Mr. Medan 
Taylor. This is a very good window de 
consisting of a three-light window with figures of 
‘* Painting,” ‘‘ Poetry,” and ‘‘ Sculpture,” treat 
in low tones, with very well designed drapery 
The figure subjects are cut off at a level liney 
the foot, but the ascending stairline is followe 
by the predella panels beneath the figu, 
subjects. What there is of positive coloy 
in the window is to be found jn th 
background to the heads and im the low, 
panels. The figure of Poetry, in the centy 
light, is represented with one foot on a step, aif 
ascending stairs, a pretty reference to the position 
of the window. Altogether this is a bit of 
stained glass which rises above the average jy 
design and idea. 

1,549: ‘*Villa;” Messrs. Ernest George and 
Peto. From the plan and sketches this appeas 
to be a villa for some exalted personage, to bk 
erected in a hot climate. The plan shows a stat 
reception room, ‘“‘his highness’ private room,’ 
&c. ; the most noteworthy point in the planning 
being the separation of the kitchen wing entirdy 
from the house by an open covered gallery, an 
the position of the dining-room as an opa 
arcaded pavilion reached by a short come 
branching out from the before-named one, mi 
way between the villa and the kitchen block. Tk 
pavilion is open all round, with timber suppits 
and arch-like openings formed between thm 
The gables are decorated with geometrical lul- 
timber work, rather English in appearance, fora 
house which is obviously not to be on English 
soil. 

1,551, 1,557: ‘* Design for a Country House’; 
Mr. Gerald C. Horsley. These are two elevations 
in ink line, on a rather large scale for this sort d 
thing (four feet to an inch), showing the entrance 
and garden fronts of a country house with litt 
architectural pretension, with rather wide lov 
windows with wooden mullions and _ small squat 
panes. The mass of roof looks too heavy forthe 
rest and crushes it rather. A _ plan is appendet 
showing an entrance vestibule divided by a setts 
from the hall proper, which is practically a siti 
room communicating with the dining-room on@ 
side and the drawing-room on the other. It 
exterior walls are decorated with subjects refeml 
to country life, a man mowing, another sowily 
&c. ; they are merely indicated in line, and at 
probably meant to be executed in sgrafito. The 
subjects on the gables on the entrance sideat 
apparently ideal, and represent a crowd of figurs 
under conventionally treated trees; to that we 
have no objection ; but the painting of somewhl 
realistic figures carrying on realistic coun 
occupations, as an exterior decoration to a coullll 
house, is somewhat too much akin to Pops 
attempt to be ‘‘rural” by having rakes 
scythes painted as leaning against the walls 0 
his villa. Why paint them on the house oe 
you have the real people going about aroun 
you? In any case, the decorative effect of such 4 
treatment can only be judged of in a colout 
elevation. By the same author are 
1,552, 1,556: ‘* Design for the painted decoration 
of the roof ofa University Hall” (the catalogue giv 
‘‘an University Hall,” which is bad English) ; 
No. 1,556 giving part of the design to4 ss 
scale. This is a peculiar design, of considera 
originality. The lower part of the domes on 
asakind ef decorative base for the rest % 
design ; the space is divided off by an arcade 





pointed-arch compartments painted on the wa 
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ged in with gold arabesques; the spandrels 
petweed them have medallions with symbolical 
pends, 00 & dark blue ground partially broken by 
: Above this the dome surface is divided 
to rectangular panels (rectangular except for the 
diminution upwards) by rigid bars of 
foliage, and in each compartment stands a 
ge ical draped figure on a sphere, and backed 
jy a continuous battlemented wall over which is a 
ide horizontal band of greenery in the similitude 
shedge. Over this some boundary lines and 
geempty central space of the dome, which may 
fra window. At the feet of the figures 
spears tO circle a river, represented by a band of 
ij. The figures are not very effective, and in 
case the artist seems to have been uncertain 
iow he would treat the hands, and the figure has 
hands ; at least that is all we can make of 
| but the whole is an original idea and would 
tors, uve a good decorative effect. The kind of 
(bon which meanders round in the open sky 
space above what we have called the ‘‘ hedge” is a 
e, unless it is a very conventional indication 

L ifa fountain. 
1,553: Apse windows, ‘‘ Hillhead Estab- 
land ished Church, Glasgow”; Messrs. Shrigley & 
Hunt. A couple of lancet windows, showing 





_ gme individuality of treatment. The figure 
whe | subjects occupy two stages in the design, separated 


by, or rather imposed upon, an ornamental 
‘ay design of interlacing lines of somewhat Celtic 
character; the canopy decoration above the 
lower subject (‘‘ Christ Before Pilate”), con- 
a isting of dark scroll stalks with yellow leaves 
th and dark flowers springing from them, is 

dfective. The general colour effect of the whole 


1S * 

asif 4§§4: ‘‘ Design for Wrought-iron Grille for 
quarter-domes, St. Paul’s Cathedral *-s Mr. A. H. 
" Skipworth. We presume this is intended to fill 
the spaces under the arches in the angle piers 
wider the dome. We do not quite see why they 
should be filled with a grille, but the design is 
and in the true spirit of classic wrought-iron 
work. We should have liked it still better, how- 
ever, if the designer had avoided the vertical lines 
cutting into the arch, which is no doubt a constant 
feature in the treatment of large arched windows 
and openings in English Renaissance work, but is 
none the better on that account ; the vertical lines 
cutawkwardly into the arch line. It would have 
been better to have allowed the arch form to rule 

the whole lines of the design. 

1,558: ‘St. Peter’s College, Radley, new 
Cloister and proposed new Chapel and Hall”; 
and 1,562: ‘*‘ New Cloisters and proposed new 
Chapel” for the same place, seen from another 
pont of view. The latter drawing has been 
published in the Buz/der ; it shows the chapel and 
doisters only: the new drawing, a slight and 
apparently hurried one, shows the chapel from the 
otherend, and the hall, and cloisters connecting 
them. The chapel and hall form nearly sym- 
metrical blocks, both with the same general. 
outline but treated with sufficient distinction of 
detail, the style being late Gothic of what is 
commonly called collegiate type, with low- 
pitched roofs and raking battlements up the 
gables. The west end of the chapel, shown 
i No, 1562, is very effectively treated, upper 
and lower windows and wall-panelling being 
all combined into one design bounded at the sides 
by two small buttressess which run from the 
ground to gable ; there is an octagonal turret at 
this end, with a lantern the details of which look 
too thin and cast-iron in style ; there is plenty of 
precedent for this thin treatment, but it hardly 
becomes better for that, except as a mere matter 
of archceological sentiment. The one point we 
really do not like in the design is the introduction, 
above the window arch at the ends of the chapel, 
of wall-tracery on quite a different scale from the 
tracery of the window below, which has an 
awkward and confusing effect. 

1,561: ‘South - Eastern Hotel, Deal ” : 
sti James Brooks & Son. No plan. The 
ye Shown in a large clearly executed pen- 
fawing, makes an effective block, and has the 
ice (for under present circumstances it is one) 
: not looking so terribly like a hotel as most 
otels of the day do; whereby we mean to 
D Suggest that while in general it seems an under- 
$ Stood thing that hotel architecture should exhibit 
a flashiness of Style, and absence of all refinement 
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1 or ae a " detail, and an exuberance of 

e *s and wrought-iron roof-ridges, this 
. > b 

d ta 18 free from such characteristics. The 

¢ eS salient features in the design are the angle 

f ‘ons set obliquely at an angle of 45 deg., and 


; xed by solid octagonal turrets with lead 
rs ee or little cupolas, which support the base 


tion forms the centre of the main front, and marks 
the principal entrance. The principal windows, 
which are round-headed on the ground and first 
floors, and square-headed and mullioned on the 
upper floor, are exceedingly well grouped and 
combined by means of the minor architectural 
features, to which they have direct relation, so 
that there is an architectural unity about the 
whole ; it looks like a hotel, but a hotel much 
more carefully designed than usual. 

1,566: ‘‘ Balliol College, Oxford ; new house 
for a tutor on the College grounds, Holywell” ; 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, A.R.A. Two Indian-ink 
sketches in one frame, showing a house in a solid 
domestic Gothic style, save that the gables are 
Elizabethan in character, and exhibit scme 
delicate variations of detail. Two semi-circular 
bays, running through two stones, are prominent 
features. We fail to see the use of the buttress 
flanking one of the gables, it does not seem to be 
wanted there more than anywhere else for 
support of the walls. A plan would have 
explained the meaning of the little one-storied 
addition in the re-entering angle on the lower 
drawing, for which there is no doubt a reason, 
not apparent in the exterior design. 

1,567: ‘* Chapel, Selwyn College, Cambridge” ; 
Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. This was illus- 
trated in the Buzlder of May 13, to which we 
refer the reader in place of any description. The 
building is an excellent piece of modern Gothic, 
following faithfully the traditions of college 
chapel architecture. By combining the actual 
west window with a blank tracery design, of 
which it forms part, and which’ occupies nearly 
the whole wall between the angle turrets, the 
architect has given an increased breadth and 
dignity to the front without rendering the 
window too large from the interior. The value 
of plain wall space is well illustrated in the plain 
treatment of the lower portion of the turrets, and 
the bay next to them. 

1,569: ‘* The Chapter-house of a Cathedral” ; 
Mr. John Begg. A perspective view of this 
design was published in the Buz/der for April 16, 
1892. This is a coloured elevation, showing a 
chapter-house designed on a hexagon plan, a 
brick building with stone dressings. The prin- 
cipal windows are arched with three-centred 
arches, the mouldings of which partially die into 
the face of the buttresses ; the spandrel space 
between the labels and the main cornice is occu- 
pied by tracery and carving- The design would 
have gained by a little more simplicity ; there is 
too much wall over the main cornice, and 
there are no less than three ranges of small 
openings besides the main windows; a set of 
slits opening into the roof (apparently); a 
range of small square- headed windows just 
below the sill of the main ones, lighting an 
ambulatory, and below them again a range of slits 
lighting presumably a crypt. The importance and 
effect of the principal architectural features is a 
little interfered with by all this work above and 
below them, especially by the mass of blank wall 
above. There is a great deal of merit in the 
design, however, which was placed second for the 
Soane Medallion last year, and can hardly be 
said to be inferior to the one which was selected. 

1,570; ‘‘ New Banking Premises, Parliament- 
street”; Mr. H. Huntly Gordon. No plan; a 
spirited drawing lightly tinted in Indian ink, and 
owing a good deal in general treatment to Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s building at the bottom of St. 
James’s-street, especially as to the treatment of 
the large ground floor window. The windows 
are picturesquely grouped and the features of 
architectural ornament in good taste, the chimneys 
well treated ina simple manner, and the whole 
is a very agreeable example of the modern 
picturesque street front. The author would have 
done better to omit the badly-sketched figure 
which forms the finial on the highest point of the 
roof, 

1,571: ‘*‘ Alterations, Itton Court, Monmouth- 
shire” ; Mr. E. Guy Dawber. This was illus- 
trated in our last issue. The new portions are in 
keeping with the character of an old house, the 
dates of which vary from the fourteenth century 
to the middle of the eighteenth; but the end of 
the new “‘ hall,” a long narrow building the end 
of which abuts on the courtyard, might have been 
better accentuated in the courtyard elevation. In 
justice to the original drawings, we may observe 
that the shadow in the foreground appears much 
stronger and blacker in our illustration than it 
really does in the drawing ; one of the inherent 
defects of photo-lithography, in which lines which 
are fainter in the criginal come out as dark as all 
the others in the copy ; a defect which cannot be 
helped. The only way to get a fainter effect in 





obthe gable. A less pronounced gabled projec- 


lines; it cannot be done by using fainter ink ; 
a fact of which many draughtsmen are still 
ignorant. 
1,572: ‘* Public Library, Colchester”; Mr. 
Brightwen Binyon. This is a pleasant and 
original little building, of red brick and of 
Jacobean leanings ; the main feature is the large 
window which lights the principal room, and 
which forms an architectural design in itself with 
cornice and supporting figures in the upper 
portion ; the horizontal cornice cuts across the 
middle of the gable over, leaving three triangular 
spaces which are filled with modelled ornament 
in plaster. The design of this window ought, 
however, to have had a more architectural base 
than is supplied by the set-off in the wall and the 
very plain basement windows, which are an eye- 
sore in this position. A plan is added. 
1,573: ‘*St. Pancras Municipal Buildings ; 
first premiated design”; Mr. W. Harrison. To 
this we already briefly reterred in the course of a 
few remarks on the designs submitted in this 
competition (page 81 ave). It is better than 
some recent Vestry Halls, in being less pretentious 
in style, and the architect’s choice in placing the 
council chamber and committee rooms on the 
second floor, at the top of the building, has left 
open to him an effective arrangement of large 
mullioned windows just at the top of the elevation 
under the cornice, the lower portions of the wall 
being left comparatively solid; this looks well, 
though we cannot think that putting the principal 
rooms so high up can be convenient. _ There is a 
certain character given by the circular turrets 
which flank the principal front, and which we 
presume are staircases, but no plan is given. 
1,574: ‘A Cheshire House”; Mr. John 
Clarke. Why ‘‘Cheshire”? There is nothing 
especially Cheshire about it ; half-timber houses 
are common enough in several other counties. 
This, like ‘‘a.Doctor’s House” before alluded to, 
seems a bid for a taking title. The house is an 
adequate one of its kind, but the pen-drawing 
(e.¢. the grass) rather mechanical. 
1,575: ‘*‘New Royal Infirmary, Derby”; 
Messrs. Young and Hall. We only mention this 
because it is a good specimen of a clear pen- 
drawing, not over-worked, and with plenty of 
atmosphere left in it ; but it is merely a picture of 
an infirmary, perfectly useless without a plan, and 
presenting no architectural features which are of 
any interest as such. 
1,577: ‘*St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington ; 
perspective view of design for Clarence Memorial 
Wing ”; Messrs. Salter & Adams. <A small plan 
is appended to this, which is a large and carefully 
elaborated pen-drawing, showing a not unsuccess- 
ful attempt to give some architectural interest to a 
hospital building. The end pavilions are treated 
very plainly in the two lower stories, with rusticated 
walls, and the walls oversail to some extent 
above the principal stringcourse, the oversailing 
being the more remarked as the pavilions are 
treated with octagonal angle turrets, which are 
consequently considerably thicker above than 
below. There seems no reason for this treatment 
beyond the desire to produce a certain degree of 
picturesque effect. The upper portion of the 
building is decorated with pilasters, and the 
central portions, between the wings, get light and 
shadow from two tiers of wide balconies, carried 
on large and solid cantilevers. ‘Lhe first floor 
windows in this central portion have sculpture 
decoration in square panels over them. The plan 
shows that the central projection of the front does 
not answer to the centre of the plan, and that on 
one side we have a complete ward, on the other side 
a ward with a passage taken off it. The front does 
not seem to coincide with the plan in this point. 
1,579: 1,580: ‘*Glangwna, Carnarvon”; 
Messrs. Douglas & Fordham. These two draw- 
ings were published in the Buz/der of March 11 
of this year. They represent a pretty large 
mansion, consisting of half-timber work above, 
based on solid stone wall in the ground story. 
The house looks very well in the excellent tinted 
drawings in which it is shown, but does not 
present any very marked character to distinguish 
it from other houses. of the same style and of the 
same scale; it is all very satisfactorily carried 
out. 
1,581: ‘‘ St. Peter’s, Pentre, Glamorganshire ~s 
Mr. F. R. Kempson. We published another 
view of this church some little time since 
(Builder, October 24, 1891). It rather errs cn 
the side of too conscientious solidity and despising 
of all mere prettiness: plain masses of wall, 
windows without tracery, and a square battle- 
mented tower. Economy has perhaps been at 
the root of this; and it may at any rate be urged 
that heaviness is a better fault than trickery. 





| photography from a line-drawing is to use thinner 


1,583: ‘* Front entrance to Ashby Folville 
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Manor, Leicestershire” ; Mr. John Ely. Is. this 
old or new work? We presume new, or a new 
addition to an old house. 
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having undertaken those works. Water com- 
panies expected to make a profit of Io per cent., 
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proportion of the rain falling upon the 
tributing area which can be collected 








It is a very well|and, as Local Boards could borrow money for|either method is equal to the quan 
executed sepia drawing, showing the entrance |3} per cent., there was a wide margin for| which it is desired to abstract. In the case ¢ 
porch of a Renaissance house with coupled wall | making a handsome profit. Taking the interest 


an underground supply it is not necessary that 
absorbing area should be in the immediate yjc;,; 
of the well, provided that the pervious strata i 
continuous from the well to the absorbing area, 
and numerous proved cases exist where in 
they are many miles apart. In districts whe, 
the absorbing area occupies higher levels, anq 4, 
strata composing it descends under an impery 
formation having no outlet into the sea, the inte, 
stices of the strata become filled with water yp;, 
the lowest lip of the impervious stratum (whig 
may be at aconsiderable height above the Joy. 
lying ground), and the perennial rainfall flows oy 
ata spring at this point. If a well is dug q, 
bore-hole: carried through the waicertight straty, 
which covers up the saturated rocks or sands, ih, 
water will rise up to the level of the lowest outfg, 
or natural spring, and thus constitute what; 
known as an artesian supply. Immediately th 
new outlet is made, exactly the same laws ap 
to the artesian reservoir as to the cases previoy 
described, and this is proved by the well-knoy, 
instance of the artesian wells in the chalk andy 
London, where, formerly, the water rose bpp 
the surface in all the lower grounds of the val 
of the Thames, but the multiplication of artesig 
wells has caused so large a drain upon the und. 
ground water that the inflow of the rain wate, 
from the outcrop cannot keep pace with th 
quantity removed by pumping, and consequently 
the line of water-level has been gradually lowerej 
until it now stands under London about tof 
below the Thames, and in course of time th 
ancient stock will be exhausted and the yield wij 
become limited to the amount of the perennig 
rainfall. 

In addition to the foregoing considerations 
to yield; if the supply is to remain pure itisof 
vital importance that no part of the porous wate. 
shed contributing the supply shall be occupied ly 
a dense population, because wherever this is the 
case, sooner or later, dependent upon the nature 
of the strata, pollution will certainly ensue, and 
the water of even deep wells will be affected. It 
was entirely due to pollutions on the surface of 
their watersheds that several of the old pumpin 
stations of the Liverpool Corporation have bee 
successively abandoned, and many other town 
have suffered from the same cause. In th 
author’s practice it has become his duty to co 
demn several old waterworks where the pumpiy 
pull had drawn to the well impurities, whi, 
until the artificial conditions set up by the pump 
ing operations were established, passed harmlessly 
away in an entirely different direction. This was 
notably the case at Pontefract, where the old 
sewers were simply excavations cut into the 


columns on each side of the doorway, and a single 
half-column on each side above, treated not quite 
like an ordinary order. The porch is crowned 
with orthodox forms of Renaissance finiai. On 
each side are large mullioned windows, forming a 
screen abutting against the two wings of the 
house. The balustrade over these is too widely 
spaced, and looks rather mean in consequence. 
The projecting oriel over the entrance is rather 
heavy, and on the whole the drawing strikes us 
as better than the design. 


at 35 percent., and sinking fund 15 per cent., 
there ought to be a profit of 5 percent. The 
Local Board ought to look at waterworks from a 
commercial point of viéw, as they did at gas or 
the electric light. If the business was only 
managed on. these lines, and party politics kept 
out, a Local Board could manage as well and 
efficiently as a board of directors. In conclusion, 
he thanked the members of the Local Board for 
the generous confidence they had shown in him 
throughout the construction of the works ; and as 
a result the contract had been completed without 
exceeding the amount of the original estimate. 


Underground Water Supplies. 


Mr. Hodson, jun., son of the author, then 
read a long and interesting paper, written by Mr. 
George Hodson, C.E., entitled ‘‘ A Considera- 
tion of Some of the Conditions Requisite for 
Obtaining Underground Water Supplies,” illus- 
trated by a description of the works for supplying 
Long Eaton and Melbourne (Derbyshire), and 
Castle Donington (Leicestershire). After some 
prefatory remarks, the author said that the 
success or otherwise of schemes of water supply 
depends principally upon the correct appreciation 
of natural conditions, and he gave a short outline 
of the theory of water supply, and the physical and 
geological conditions essential for obtaining water 
in large quantities and of proper quality for the 
supply of a town population. All the sources of 
fresh water supply have but one common origin, 
namely, the rain or snow falling from the 
clouds ; and the ultimate destination of all rain- 
fall may be classed under two _ heads; 
the proportion evaporated and returned to the 
clouds as an invisible vapour, and the proportion 
returned by the streams to the ocean. This 
latter may be again subdivided into the proportion 
flowing off the surface during periods of heavy 
fall, which constitutes floods, and the proportion 
absorbed and temporarily retained in the strata, 


Asn which is gradually returned to the streams by 
Midland District, E. Pritchard (Birmingham), | springs, either thrown out on the surface, or 


J. Clare (Sleaford), W. Santo Crimp (London), occuriing in the river beds, which constitute 
J. Sheldon (Long Eaton), R. Godfrey (King’s|the flow of streams during the absence of 
Norton), A. R. Ridout (Wirksworth), W. Weaver|rain. In clayey districts and in districts 
(Kensington), J. Hl. Radford (Putney), R. R.}|of primary rocks, the ground is impervious, 
Hooley (Nottingham), R. Whitbread (Carlton-in-| and a large percentage of the rainfall is 
the-Willows), H. James Rinford (Ilkeston), G.| returned with great rapidity to the sea; but in 
W. Hawley (Nottingham), G. H. Lilley and | districts composed of porous rocks, sands, and 
J. W. Metcalf (Ashby-de-la-Zouch), J. S. Pickering | chalk, a considerable proportion of the rain is 
(Nuneaton), J. T. Hawkins (Somerton), J. Myatt | absorbed into the ground, through which it slowly 
(Leek), S. Stallard (Maidstone R. S. A.), F. | filters, and the period occupied in its return to 
Massie (Wakefield), W. Hampson (Leicester), | the sea is dependent upon the porosity of the 
C. S. M. Wilson (Bilston), J. Gammage (Dudley), | strata, the head due to the difference of vertical 
and a number of members of the Long Eaton | level of the area of absorption and the area of 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
MEETING IN DERBYSHIRE. 


A MIDLAND COUNTIES’ district meeting of this 
Association was heltl on Saturday, the 2oth inst., 
for the purpose of visiting and inspecting the new 
waterworks of the Long Eaton Local Board at 
Stanton-by-Bridge, near Derby. The works, 
which have been constructed from the designs of 
Mr. George Hodson. M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., of 
Loughborough, are intended to supply the 
district of the Long Eaton Local Board, and the 
towns of Melbourne (Derbyshire) and Castle 
Donington (Leicestershire). 

The members assembled at the Midland Hotel, 
Derby, and drove in breaks to Stanton-by-Bridge. 
On arrival at the waterworks, the members, under 
the guidance of Mr. G. Hodson, the engineer, 
and his assistants, went over the pumping-station, 
and inspected the powerful engines and pumps 
which have been erected by Messrs. Tangye, of 
Birmingham. After the inspection of the 
works the members were entertained to 
luncheon by Mr. Hodson in «a marquee 
specially erected in the grounds. Mr. Hodson 
presided, and amongst those present were Messrs. 
| * Cartwright (Bury), President of the Association, 
A. T. Davis (Shrewsbury), Elon. Secretary for the 





porous rock, and cesspools or dumb-wells in the 

Local Board and other visitors. Upon the | discharge, and the distance through which it has| higher parts of the town received the discharges 

conclusion of the luncheon, to pass. Supposing no more rain were to fall| from the water closets, but they retained so little 
The President (Mr. Cartwright) called upon 


upon a porous area of outcrop, all the absorbed 
water would eventually run out, and the springs 
and streams would become dry; but so long as 
successive rainfalls keep adding to the under- 
ground water before the point of exhaustion of 
the springs is reached, they continue to flow, 
and the quantity they discharge is dependent 
upon the conditions before enumerated. Below 
the level of the lowest spring in a_ porous 
district a store of water must of necessity remain 
in the interstices of the strata, forming an 
underground reservoir, and below low water 
mark the originally absorbed water has remained 
at rest since the sea assumed its present level. 
When a well is sunk into an underground reser-| within a reasonable distance are available, 10 
voir and pumping is commenced, the outflow from | effort should be spared to secure It. Rs 
the springs is at once diminished to the extent of| To secure the conditions essential for i. 
the quantity pumped, and if the pumping is in| a permanent underground water supply, its 7 
excess of the rainfall absorbed, the springs are| quently necessary to proceed many miles tes 
successively dried up and the ancient store of|from the town to be supplied, and in ps 
water in the strata is eventually pumped out, and | instances very great stress is laid upon this wat 
afterwards no more water can be pumped than | the opponents who invariably crop up ee : 
each successive rainful supplies to it. The| any scheme for obtaining a public water sup Si 
measure of the permanent yield of any well is| propounded. In reality, in nine cases out be a 
therefore exactly proportionate to the area and|the additional cost is confined to the ad it 
capability of absorption of the watershed con-|‘ength of main pipe, and the cost of over 
tributing to it, in precisely the same manner as| the friction of the water through it, and in 80 le 
the measure of the capacity of the yield of an| cases is even less than this, because of the aie 
impounding reservoir depends upon the area of| methods which can be adoptetdl for obtaining 


of the solid matter as not to require emptying for 
years together. In this case the rock formed an 
exceptionally high-class filtering medium, but m 
the course of time it became so highly chargel 
with the oxidised animal refuse that although no 
distinct case of epidemic disease could be traced 
to the water supplied from the well, every analyis 
who was consulted upon the question condemned 
its further use in strong terms. 

The Rivers Pollution Commissioners in th 
conclusions of their valuable report, class “ deep 
well water” as the second best source of supply. 
It therefore follows that wherever the conditioms 
essential for obtaining an underground supply 


Mr. Pritchard to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Hodson for his hospitality. He had known Mr. 
Hodson himself for a long term of years, and had 
heard and seen something of the good work which 
Mr. Hodson had carried out as an engineer in 
different parts of the country. 

Mr. Pritchard (Birmingham) said he had special 
pleasure in doing this, as he had been personally 
acquainted and professionally engaged with Mr. 
Hodson for more than twenty years. As the pro- 
fessional adviser of the town of Loughborough 
Mr. Hodson had so far succeeded in satisfying the 
ratepayers by his engineering work as to warrant 
them in electing him a member of the Local 
Board, and afterwards to the chief position in that 
town. That said a great deal, but what had been 
done for Loughborough had been done by Mr. 
Flodson for many other districts in the designing 
of works which had been greatly to the advantage 
and interest of the Boards by which he had been 
employed. They knew him also as a London 
engineer, and they appreciated him-and approved 
his work as highly in Westminster as they did in 
the country, It might not be inopportune to 
mention that the Association of Municipal 
Engineers, which had done so much to elevate 
the professional status of the municipal engineer 
all over the country, and contributed in no 
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small degree to the health and convenience of the 


public, was very strongly supported in its earlier 
days by Mr. Hodson. 


The toast having been heartily honoured, 

Mr. Hodson, in responding, said the test of the 
engineer was the result of his work. At present 
they had only seen the work, but he hoped to 
show a financial result in a few years which would 
make the Long Eaton Local Board thankful for 


the gathering ground upon which the rain falls, 
the amount of rain, and the proportion of it 
which can be stored. In each case, during a 
period of drought the water level in the reservoir 
may be lowered and space provided for the 
accumulation of another store during the next wet 
period, but in each case it is evident that it is a 
hopeless matter to expect to-obtain a permanent 
supply of a fixed quantity of water unless the 





water at the distant site. Most certainly WM 
nearest available site, when quantity, quality, * 
other conditions are equal, should, as a parrot 
course, be taken; but too much stress must wt 7d 
be placed upon the mere question of distanc A 
the source, whether that source is surface ra ig 
terranean, because, after all, the cost of a ml Sat 
two, or even a few miles of pipes, sinks a 
insignificance when the quality, copiousness, P* 
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,and prospective freedom from pollution 
favour of the one more distant. 
ing for an underground water supply the 
tion of the engineer is one of much greater 
per than when his quest is for a satisfactory 
gavitation scheme. Inthe one case his source 
js watershed are apparent, and he can gauge 
ihe quantity flowing off day by day, and year by 
and the analyses of samples dipped from the 
settled the question of quality. Mr. 
Gymons has acquired for himself such elaborate 
temation as to the rainfall over long periods of 
yea that very simple calculations enable him to 
anve at sound conclusions in respect to the 
t of storage which must be provided to 
» the watershed to its fullest capacity, and 
ig dificulties of the engineer are in a great 
confined to the selection of a suitable site 
fr a teservoir, and its safe construction, and in 
matter so many excellent examples exist 
out the country, particularly in the 
Nothem districts, that a capable engineer may 
sickly master the principles of successful work. 
With underground sources the question is much 
nore complicated. We have first to catch our 
we; and few who have had much experience of 
mderground water will be inclined to be over 
ine as to ultimate success, until the most 
qreful geological examination has been made 
over every portion of the district from which it is 
anticipated that the supply will be derived, and 
util by means of boring and every other possible 
tion, its freedom from faults and other 
interruptions has been ascertained. The engineer 
must satisfy himself as to the quality and extent 
of his absorbing area, and use the judgment which 
experience alone can give as to what percentage 
wil percolate into it, and in deciding this 
yetion not only the characteristics of the 
diferent geological formations have to be 
considered, but also the nature of the soil—the 
surface slopes—and _ the facilities which exist for 
canying the rainfall back again to the sea. He 
must carefully note the levels of the various 
springs, not only to ascertain that his under- 
ground sheet of water is continuous, but also to 
ascertain the direction in which the waters travel, 
so that he may arrive at reasonable certainty that 
the position of his proposed well will command it. 
Hemust adopt means of calculating the annual 
available percolation, and take care that he has a 
sificient balance over the visible supply to ensure 
a perennial yield of the quantity required for 
his purpose. An examination of the banks of the 
streams will show at a glance, by the past action 
of the water upon them, whether the rainfall 
passes off in rapid floods ; or, on the contrary, the 
absence of violent action on the banks will indi- 
catethat the return of the rainfall to the sea is 
spread over many months of the year, thereby 
proving that the underground store is of large 
extent, and that the absorbed rainfall is retained 
over considerable periods. He must also bear in 
mind that there is no law conferring a right of 
property in underground water, and that he must 
therefore place his works so that no one can 
come after him and choose a site from which his 
works may be dried up, so that if rivals do come 
mto his watershed he must have secured the 
lowest position in reference to the gravitation of 
the underground water, so that he will have the 
pullof the water from his neighbour, if the cir- 
cumstances happen to be such that there is not 
suffitient for both. In addition to these con- 
siderations he must, in choosing a site, guard him- 
self as far as ssi “ 4 a0 
can possibly be foreseen, against the 
pollution of his watershed by the growth of the 
population, or the extension of industries, which 
may Occasion such pollution as will necessitate 
the abandonment of the works. 
Such means, and by the use of a series of 
mpirical rules based upon personal observations, 
which it would be difficult to give precisely 
ia written paper, and which could only be 
efiectively conveyed by explanations given on the 
grounds of watersheds upon different geological 
strata where the system has been applied, it is 
possible to discover within very near limits, not 
red the direction of the underground flow, but 
: = ty annual available yield which can be 
Ike for permanently, and the most favourable 
points for its abstraction. 


Mixed up intimately with this all-important 


re of the watershed examination is the 
ba tinal of main barrier and minor faults, 
cinat and = synclinal and other 


: ei folds, 
memeulatities of the strata which break up the 
ee ae water planes, and bring disaster if 
ea ect is not duly appreciated. Their 
an poh. cig a most trying but interesting 
edhe their effect upon the question to be 
““ constitutes probably the greatest difficulty 
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in connexion with water supplies from subterranean 
sources. The surface investigations of a water- 
shed usually give indications to a skilful geologist 
of their existence, but it is almost impossible to 
appreciate their actual effects unless the investi- 
gator has had some considerable experience 
of mining operatious. The maps published by the 
Geological Survey indicate the actual position 
and throw of faults where they have been 
proved by mining operations, and in other 
districts where they dislocate a sub-division or an 
entire formation to a sufficient extent to be 
apparent on the surface, or where they bring one 
distinct portion of a formation down against 
another; but it is needless to say that the inch 
scale map shows nothing but the palpable disloca- 
tions, and the engineer must rely upon his own 
observations for detecting and guarding against 
the interruptions caused by the numerous minor 
faults with which the Geological Survey does not 
deal. Besides this, the engineer must not place a 
child-like faith in the maps of the Survey ; many 
of them were made years ago, and require serious 
revision, and any one retained for, and upon whom 
the responsibility rests of recommending the 
outlay of the large sums of money required for 
the construction of waterworks, ought not to 
regard the maps as showing anything more than 
the approximate boundaries of the principal 
geological formations, and the major faults. 
When a re-survey has been made and plotted, 
say upon the 6 in. map, the department will be 
able to descend from general to precise informa- 
tion, and the work of the engineer will be 
facilitated ; but after all, if his works are to be 
successful, he must intimately study the district, 
and by the preparation of sections of the strata in 
every doubtful direction, and by the free use of 
the boring tool, discover for himself the actual 
existence of all the conditions essential for success. 

Thirty years ago Long Eaton, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Claye’s Railway Waggon Works, 
might be fairly considered an agricultural village, 
but owing to certain natural advantages, it has 
become gradually one of the chief centres of the 
Nottinghamshire lace industry. Its population is 
now about 10,000 persons, and the rapidity of its 
growth may be judged by the fact that its increase 
during the last decade was no less than 55 per cent. 
The town is built upon a bed of sand and gravel 
drift brought down by the rivers Trent and 
Derwent in past ages. This drift rests upon the 
Red Marl of the Trias, and varies in thickness 
according to the undulations of the Marl beneath 
it. 

As in all other new districts, the first growth of 
the town was unaccompanied by those works of 
sanitation which are an absolute necessity 
wherever human beings congregate together, 
and the Local Authority was not formed until 
the nuisances due to the lack of sanitation had 
become intolerable. The sewage was freely 
emptied into the waterlogged subsoil upon which 
the town is built, and as the occupied area 
became larger, so much more did the pol- 
lution of the well water increase, until it 
is doubtful whether any of the wells, except 


those in the very outer ring of the _ built- 
upon area, yielded water fit for domestic 
consumption. The Local Board, when formed, 


proceeded at once to deal with the sewage 
question, and have solved it in what may fairly be 
considered a satisfactory manner. In _ conse- 
quence of the reports of the Medical Officer of 
Health, their own observations, and the repre- 
sentations of the Local Government Board, the 
question of the water supply had formed the 
subject of many discussiuns, and was postponed 
from time to time from financial reasons only. 

In November, 1888, the matter was brought to 
a crisis by the publication of the preliminary 
notices of a company called ‘‘ The Long Eaton 
and District Water Company,” who, without in 
any way consulting the Local Board, proposed to 
secure the monopoly of the water supply of the 
district by including it in their limits of supply, 
and the author was retained by the Board to 
examine the company’s scheme and report thereon. 
Having investigated the company’s proposals, he 
formed the opinion that none of the conditions 
essential for success were present, and that the 
scheme propounded would certainly fail ; and ata 
subsequent interview with the Board he was in- 
structed to investigate the district and propound 
a scheme which the Board could properly submit 
to the Local Government Board. For this 
purpose a careful physical and_ geological 
examination was made over the district, ex- 
tending from Little-Eaton on the north-east, 
from whence Derby derives its supply, to Notting- 
ham on the north west, and from the escarpment 
of the Lias on the east to the Millstone Grit 


district around Melbourne on the south-west, 
comprising an area of upwards of 120 square 
miles. This area is bounded on the north bya 
main fault, which, so far as is at present known, 
forms the southern termination of the Derbyshire 
Coalfield, and is nearly wholly composed. of the 
Red Marl formation, which, sweeping around 
from Cheshire and Staffordshire, extends down 
the valley of the Trent nearly to its junction with 
the Humber, the deep river valleys of the Trent, 
Derwent and Soar being cut down by erosion out 
of the solid formation, and filled in.in the river 
valleys with drift gravel brought down from the 
higher grounds. | 

For many miles around Long Eaton the Red 
Marl is permeated with striated bands of gypsum, 
and at Chellaston, Thrumpton, Gotham, and East 
Leake the mineral is extensively worked, and 
forms one of the most valuable natural products 
of the district. The formation is an impervious 
one, and would be entirely barren of water but 
for the few thin bands of impure sandstone and 
gypsum which subdivide the mass of the Marl. 
Some of these bands have an outcrop on the 
sloping hill sides, and imbibe a moderate quantity 
of rainfall, but the water traversing them takes 
up so much of the mineral matter as in some 
cases to be utterly unfit for use. 

The rivers Trent, Erewash, Derwent, and 
Soar, all of which join in the vicinity of Long 
Eaton, and any of which would in a new country 
form the natural supply for Long Eaton, were 
hopelessly out of the question for obtaining a 
supply of potable water. The Trent receives the 
sewage of Birmingham, Burton-on-Trent, and 
most of the Black Country, as well as that of 
the North Staffordshire Pottery district ; the 
Derwent receives the whole volume of the 
untreated sewage of Derby; the Soar is the 
receptacle of the sewage of Leicester and Lough- 
borough, as well as Melton Mowbray and several 
important villages on its banks, and although 
since these waterworks were commenced the 
Corporation of Leicester have carried out extensive 
works of sewage treatment, the condition of the 
river is still such that no one would dream of 
taking water for domestic consumption from it; and 
the Erewash at present forms the common sewer 
for all the mining population within its water- 
shed, and although it may be said of the surround- 
ings of Long Eaton that there is ‘* water, water, 
everywhere,” it is literally true that there is ** not 
a drop to drink.” 

From the causes previously enumerated, which 
pertain to shallow wells everywhere, the gravel 
water under the town was probably as badly 
polluted as any of the rivers; and besides this, 
owing to the erosive action of the Trent whilst 
forming the plateau of gravel on which Long 
Eaton is built, it is evident that an underground 
ridge of Marl exists in a direction more or less 
parallel to the River Derwent, which arrests the 
percolation through the river gravels from that 
direction under Long Eaton, whilst the rainfall 
has a free outlet on the south side into the 
Trent. This erosive action has formed terraces 
of gravel at successive levels, and although the 
rain water is held up whenever the rivers are in 
flood, immediately the floods subside the under- 
ground water is rapidly passed off again. 

The volume .of water which can be obtained 
from any one well is therefore limited, and if it 
were attempted to supply the town by pumping 
from the gravel the works would certainly fail 
during a prolonged period of drought. 

Although the district lying between Derby and 
Long Eaton :is valueless as a source of under- 
ground water, it was thoroughly investigated to 
ascertain whether any suitable localities existed 
for impounding surface water. None of the 
streams were of sufficient height to allow of a 
gravitating supply ; and in any case, if the water 
was impounded in a reservoir it would then have 
to be pumped to the higher ground for distri- 
bution, and to afford protection against fire. The 
watersheds throughout the area are very small in 
extent, and where the streams attain any con- 
siderable length and drain a fairly large district, 
they usually pass through one or more villages, 
and are made to act as the carriers of sewage. 

The result of these investigations made it 
apparent that surface supplies were entirely out of 
the question, and that underground supplies to 
the north-west and north-east were unobtain- 
able, and that the only hopeful direction would be 
the areas of Keuper Sandstone or Millstone Grit 
lying to the south-east. i 

Ultimately, after various experimental bore- 
holes had been made, at Weston-upon-Trent and 
elsewhere, the works just completed for the supply 
of Long Eaton, Melbourne, and Castle Doning- 
ton, were taken in hand, the sum of 44,768/. 
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being borrowed for the purpose, viz., 39,768/. for 
Long Eaton, 3,000/. for Melbourne, and 2,000/. 
for Castle Donington. 
took the contract for Long Eaton at 33,954/., and 
the supply provided is at the rate of twenty 
gallons per head of population per day. The 
pumps and engines were supplied by Messrs. 
Tangyes, Limited, and the air-valves, &c., by 
Messrs. Blakeborough & Sons. Mr. Hodson 
gave a detailed description of the works, which 
will be printed in the Proceedings of the 
Association. 





Mr. A. T. Davis (Shrewsbury), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Hodson for his paper, said 
he was sure the members of the Association 
would feel deeply grateful to Mr. Hodson for 
giving them the results of his great experience in 
waterworks engineering. The paper was a most 
exhaustive one, and would add greatly to their 
knowledge. 

Mr. Thorburn (Birkenhead), who seconded the 
vote of thanks, said that Mr. Hodson had pro- 
vided a water supply admirably adapted to a 
district like Long Eaton. The paper was so 
elaborate as to require very careful consideration, 
but speaking offhand, and from a cursory glance 
at it, he considered it most carefully explained 
the circumstances of the district, and the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the provision of an 
underground supply. 

Mr. Pritchard (Birmingham) said he thought 
the district was to be congratulated for not having 
allowed a company to look for water where 
there was no water to be found ; and the people 
of the district ought to be thankful to the Long 
Eaton Local Board for having taken the matter 
into their own hands, and obtained the profes- 
sional services of Mr. Hodson to provide them 
with a water supply. He begged personally to 
thank Mr. Hodson for the very able paper he had 
submitted to them. : 

The Vice - Chairman of the Long Eaton 
Local Board said that from the moment they 
called in Mr. Hodson to the completion of 
the works, he could not remember an instance in 
which fault had been found with him. It was 
only due to Mr. Hodson to say that the Board 
were perfectly satisfied with the scheme, and that 
he had justified their confidence. Although 
their mains passed through the territory of three 
other urban authorities, and two counties, Mr. 
Hodson had, by his ability and ingenuity, com- 
pleted the scheme without litigation. In years 
to come Long Eaton and the districts supplied with 
water would have cause to be grateful for the 
work undertaken by the Board with the assistance 
of Mr. Hodson. 

Mr. W. Santo Crimp (London) said the paper 
was an exceedingly interesting and valuable one, 
and he was sure would become a classic on 
underground water supply. The paper showed 
the immense value of a knowledge of geology 
when dealing with works of this kind. They 
were in a valley in which there was no indication 
of water on the surface, but Mr. Hodson brought 
his geological knowledge to bear, and he was 
rewarded by finding an abundant supply of water. 
This was not a chance find, but the reward of 
great geological knowledge. He would advise 
every member to study geology in its relations to 
underground water. He was a member of one of 
those much-abused bodies—a Local Board, and 
knew something of the other side of the question. 
They were simply custodians of the public purse, 
and had to satisfy themselves and the ratepayers 
at large that an undertaking would be a successful 
one. From what he had seen of those works he 
hoped all Local Boards would be as fortunate in 
the choice of their engineer as the Long Eaton 
Local Board in the choice of Mr. Hodson. 

The President said before calling upon Mr. 
Hodson to reply he must add one word of con- 
gratulation both to Mr. Hodson and to them- 
selves on having such a valuable paper on water 
supply. He could fully appreciate Mr. Hodson’s 
difficulties in providing not only the means of 
supplying the water, but, as it were, the water 
itself, difficulties that northern engineers had not 
to encounter. 

The vote of thanks having been accorded, 

Mr. Hodson, in reply said, he was pleasantly 
surprised that he had not a number of criticisms to 
meet and reply to. He thanked the members for 
the manner in which they had received the paper 
and for the approval they had expressed of the 
works. , 

The members then returned in brakes to Derby. 
The arrangements for the meeting were admirably 
supervised by Mr. A. T. Davis, County Surveyor 


of Shropshire, and Hon. Sec. for the Midland 
district. 


Messrs. Price & Shardlow. 





THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


WE recorded, a fortnight ago, a visit paid by 
the Incorporated Association of Municipal and 
County Engineers to the Barton section of the 
Manchester Ship Canal, and gave some par- 
ticulars of the engineering works at Barton Locks, 
Barton-bridge, and Barton Aqueduct. We now 
give some further details of the work as a whole, 
which we cull from some particulars kindly 
placed at our disposal by the Engineer-in-Chief of 
the work, Mr. E. Leader Williams, M. Inst.C. E. 

The Canal is the outcome of a series of long 
investigations in Parliamentary Committees in the 
years 1883, 1884, and 1885. Its supporters, who 
spent 150,000/. in obtaining the Act, were the 
manufacturers and merchants of Manchester and 
the neighbouring: districts, and its principal 
opponents were the Corporation and Dock Board 
of Liverpool, and the railway companies. 

The object of the promoters was to cheapen 
the cost of carriage by bringing large steamers 
and other vessels from the sea to Manchester, 
avoiding the heavy landing and carting charges 
at Liverpool, and reducing by one-half the rail- 
way and dock rates. 

The original plan was to form a ship canal 
between Manchester and Runcorn, and from the 
latter place, to deep water near Liverpool, to 
dredge a channel down the centre of the tidal 
estuary of the Mersey. This channel was to be 
maintained by training walls, which were to be 
constructed of rubble stone on the slopes of the 
dredged channel, up to, but not exceeding, 
the height of the adjacent sandbanks. This 
proposed work gave rise to great controversy, 
the opponents of the Canal stating that 
it would cause the same accretion in the Mersey 
that had occurred in the Seine, Dee, and other 
rivers, where the training walls were carried up 
high above the sandbanks. Although the work 
as originally designed was passed by the first 
Select Committee of each House of Parliament to 
which it was referred in the Sessions of 1883 and 
1884, it was not approved by the Committees 
who held the second and final inquiries in those 
years. : 

The promoters then resolved to adopt the plan 
the execution of which is now approaching com- 
pletion, that, namely, of avoiding the centre of the 
estuary, and constructing a locked canal along its 
southern shore, in most cases inland, but partly 
on its foreshore where necessary to cross embay- 
ments to ensure a better line of navigation. 
The point selected for the entrance to the Canal 
from the tideway is at Eastham, six miles above 
Liverpool. Near this point there is a channel 
navigated by ferry steamers even at low water. 
This channel has been dredged to a depth that 
will give 30 ft. at high water of neap tides and 
40 ft. at spring tides, so that large vessels will be 
able to navigate the entrance channel during a 
great part of each tide, and vessels of moderate 
draught almost the whole of each tide. 

Locks have been constructed at Eastham which 
will admit vessels at almost any state of the 
tide; the lower sills of these locks are 3 ft. 
deeper than the entrance channel. These locks 
are three in number, of various sizes, viz. :— 
600 ft. long by 80 ft. wide ; 350 ft. long by 50 ft. 
wide ; and 150 ft. long by 30 ft. wide; and in 
addition there are two sluices of 20 ft. wide each 
for assisting in filling the Canal, the water level of 
which will be 14 ft. 2 in. above the Old Dock 
sill at Liverpool, which is about the level of mean 
high water. This group of locks will admit of the 
passage of a very large amount of shipping every 
tide, more particularly as on all tides above the 
ordinary level of the Canal all the lock gates will be 
open for a considerable period before high water. 
Spring tides will rise from 5 ft. to 7 ft. above the 
ordinary level of the tidal portion of the Canal, 
which extends to the next group of locks at Latch- 
ford, a distance of 21 miles. : 

The total length of the Canal is 353 miles. 
From Latchford to Manchester (a distance of 144 
miles) the canal will be filled with the waters of 
the Mersey, Irwell, and other rivers. The canal 
being designed to take the place of the Rivers 
Irwell and Mersey from Manchester to Latchford, 
it will thus become a canalised river, continuing 
to be the main drain for Lancashire and Cheshire, 
large sluices being provided at each set of locks 
to deal with land floods and surplus water. 

Owing to the sewage of Manchester, Salford, 
and all the other towns on the Rivers Irwell and 
Mersey and their tributaries being allowed to flow 
into the rivers without purification, the state of 
the water has become very bad. Salford has now 
completed a system of intercepting sewers, and 
has constructed works for purifying its sewage 
at Mode Wheel. Somewhat ‘similar works are 


now being constructed by Manchester,* 

the turning of crude sewage into rivers oy g, 

is contrary to the law as well as injyri, 
health, the other towns above Manchester, . 
taking steps to prevent their sewage polluting i 
canal. 

In the tidal portion of the Canal between 
ham and Latchford, twelves miles are inlang ., 
nine miles on the foreshore or bed of the ¢ 
on this portion embankments have beep 
Where the foundation is rock or clay 
formed of clay hearting protected by heavy «fn 
work. In some cases, where the bases of " 
embankments are on sand, close piling jg drive 
on each side of the foot of the embankmen, 
The embankments are generally 30 ft. wide at th 
upper surface, with outside slopes of 12 to ; an 
inside slopes of 1 to I. At Runcorn, where th 
Mersey is not so wide as lower down the rir 
instead of an embankment, a concrete Wall hy 
been constructed. 

In addition to the locks and sluices at Fag 
to allow of the flow of the tide into and Out 
the estuary portion of the Canal, when the 4 
rises above the ordinary water level, three we, 
each 600 ft. long, have been constructed jn 
embankments. In the embankment opposite, 
river Weaver, ten large sluices, each 30 ff, Wide 
have been built to allow of the passage of j, 
Weaver water out of the Canal. These ship. 
will also be used for tidal flow. They are » 
Stoney’s patent, working on a movable frame ;j 
rollers, and being balanced, they work with 
ease, only requiring slight power to lift them, 

The River Weaver embankment will pen th 
water up that river to Frodsham, a distance 
three miles from the Canal, thus forming a lug 
sheet of water available, after dredging, as a doc, 
for vessels of any size. This large dock is joing 
to the Weaver Navigation by a lock 229 ft. | 
by 42 ft. wide, which will admit the salt trade of 
Cheshire to the Ship Canal. Large locks hay 
been built in the embankments at Weston Poiy 
and Runcorn to allow coasters and barges to ente 
and leave the Canal to and from the docks 
those points. The shipping at Ellesmere Poy 
will use the canal and locks at Eastham, thi 
arrangement having been made to avoid the cm. 
struction of a lock in the embankment at Ella. 
mere Port, as originally proposed. 

At Runcorn, after passing under the viaduct¢ 
the London and North-Western Railway, th 
canal leaves the estuary through a deep cuttix 
and again approaches the Mersey at Old Randi, 
where two sluices, each 30 ft. wide, will embe 
tidal or river water to be let in or out of the 
Canal. 

The Canal has been excavated throughout it 
whole length to a minimum width of 120ft. atthe 
bottom, and averages 172 ft. wide at the wate 
level. The upper portion, from Barton to Ma. 
chester, is 170 ft. wide at the bottom, and 230f. 
at the water level. At the various locks 
the canal is widened out considerably, an 
will admit of vessels turning, if necessary 
The width adopted will allow of large steames 
passing each other at any part of the canal, aul 
where works are built on the sides of the canl 
for manufacturing purposes, the Canal will 
widened out to allow of shipping lying alongs 
wharves without interfering with the passage 
vessels up and down the Canal. The minim 
depth of the Canal will be 26 ft., the lock % 
being 28 ft. below water level, to allow of fuatut 
deepening of the Canal by dredging. 

At Latchford the locks are two in number, tit 
larger being 600 ft. long by 65 ft. wide, 
and the smaller 350 ft. long by 45 ft. wide 
At Irlam, 7} miles above Latchford, similar 
locks have been constructed, as well as at Barton, 
2 miles above Irlam, and at Mode Wheel, 
34 miles from Barton. These last-named locks 
form the entrance to the Manchester Docks 
which extend 12 miles above Mode Wheel. 

The total rise from the ordinary water level 0 
the Canal at Eastham to the docks at Manchestet 
is 60 ft. 6 in. This rise divided between the fout 
sets of locks gives an average rise of about 
15 ft. 13 in. 

All the lock gates are constructed of gree 
heart, a very hard wood imported from Demers! 
which has been found by experience to 4 
exceedingly durable, and the gates are less - “ 
to damage than those made of iron. The $ 
are worked by hydraulic power provided at ¢@ ; 
set of locks; the engines and machinery # 
being constructed by Messrs. Sir w. G. Am 
strong, Mitchell, & Co. teictl 

To let off flood and other spare dag 
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* Described in detail in the Bui/der for May 6 last 
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“ to the sluices erected at the mouth of 
River Weaver. There are four of these 

juices erected by the side of the locks at Mode 
Wheel and Barton, and five atIrlam. At Latch- 
frd only three are required, as the flood waters 
ofthe Mersey will flow down the river channel 
rough Warrington from the point above Latch- 
ford, where the Canal leaves the river, taking an in- 
dependent course inland until it enters the Mersey 
again at Runcorn. 

Near Warrington, where the railway lines of 
the London and North-Western and Great 
Western railways cross the Canal, they have been 
mised by the construction of high level deviation 
silways (about 14 miles long on each side of the 
nal) so as to allow of shipping passing under 
the railway bridges. The railways between War- 
ington and Stockport, and the Cheshire Lines 
Railways near Irlam, have also been similarly 
deviated at a high level. The total length of 
railway deviations is 11% miles. The railway 
viaducts over the Canal are in most cases consider- 
ably on the skew, and the clear spans of the open- 
ings vary from 266 ft. to 137 ft., these large spans 
being necessary to enable the full navigable 
width of 120 ft. being maintained for the canal 
under the bridges. 

There are two high level road bridges and six 
swing road bridges between Runcorn and Barton ; 
the span of these bridges is in all cases not less 
than 120 ft. The minimum headway under the 
high level railway and road bridges is 75 ft. 

The swing bridges will be worked by hydraulic 
power, as well as the movable aqueduct which 
will enable vessels with fixed masts to pass the 
smaller canal at Barton. This work will have 
two openings of go ft., each which will be crossed 
by a long iron caisson resting on a central pier.” 

The docks at Manchester will have an area of 
water space of I14 acres, the area of quay 
space being 152 acres. The length of quays will 
be 5i miles. At Warrington there will be a dock 
having an area of 23 acres. At Partington the 
Canal is widened out to allow steamers to lie on 
either side, and branch railways will be con- 
structed with hydraulic coal tips to enable either 
Lancashire or Yorkshire coal to be expeditiously 
loaded into the shipping. 

With the use of the electric light, steamers will 
be able to navigate by night as well as by day, 
and the whole length of the Canal will be 
traversed in about ten hours. 

The Canal passes through either red sandstone 
rock or marl—alluvial deposits of clay, gravel, 
sand, or loam overlaying the sandstone rock. 
These strata have been favourable for the work, 
the rock, where suitable, being used for pitching 
the slopes of the Canal where the soil is soft and 
requires protection from the wash of steamers, or 
for buildings or concrete. Excellent clay for 
bricks has been found, and 450,000 bricks 
per week were made at the contractors’ brick- 
yard near Thelwall. Large quantities have 
had to be bought, as about 70,000,000 were 
used on the works. The gravel and sand have 


yards were required. 

Concrete has been used wherever practicable in 
dock and lock walls. The copings and hollow 
quoins are of Cornish granite, while hard sand- 
stone from quarries in Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Cheshire, and limestone from Wales, are used in 
other portions of the work. 

All the brickwork is faced with blue bricks. 
The total amount of brickwork required was 
175,000 cubic yards, in addition to 220,000 cubic 
yards of masonry. 

The lower portions of the dock and lock walls 
are formed of concrete, the culverts being lined 
with masonry or brickwork. At the water 
level, granite or limestone fender-courses, slightly 
projecting from the face of the wall, are in- 
serted, to protect the concrete facing. Above this 
level the concrete walls are lined with brickwork. 


dock walls for hydraulic and gas mains. 

For the excavation of the canal more than 100 
steam excavators of various types have been 
employed, some of which have been constructed 
in France and Germany. To convey the earth to 
the spoil grounds, and for other purposes, 173 
locomotives and 6,300 waggons and trucks were 
at one time employed, 223 miles of railway having 
been laid alongside or in the bed: of the Canal. 

he rate of excavation has varied from 3 to 14 
million cubic yards per month. As much as 
2,400 cubic yards has been excavated in 10 hours 
by the German excavating machines, but their 
average would be less than 2,000 cubic yards. 


Like the French type of excavators, they are 
Seeneeiabeniaeduiidieemie ss 


land dredgers, 
The 
good soil at timés reached nearly 2,000 cubic 
yards per day, but their average in all soils 
would be about 700 cubic yards. 


and even rock, when powder is used in advance 
of the excavator. 


steam pumps employed on the works, and they 


for a short distance, the depth is 66 ft. 
largest cutting is at Latchford, where, for a dis- 
tance of 13 miles, the depth averages 55 ft. 
The slopes of the cuttings vary with the nature of 
the soil, from I to I to 2 to I. 
cuttings the sides are nearly vertical. 


docks amounts to about 46,000,000 cubic yards, 


rock. 
filling up the river bends which are cut off by the 
Canal, and in raising the low-lying lands near, so 
as to make them available for being used for ship- 
building and other purposes. 


being free from tidal influence, the water level 
will be always the same, and lay-byes or side 
docks can be cheaply constructed at any point, 
as gate entrances will not be required. 


on ‘* The Mechanical Appliances employed in the 





suitable only for soft soil. 
English -excavating machines have in 


They are, how- 
ever, capable of excavating very hard material, 


There were 124 steam cranes, 
192 portable and other steam engines, and 212 


consumed about 10,000 tons of coal per month. 
The deepest cutting is near Runcorn, where, 
The 


In the rock 
The total amount of excavation in the Canal and 


10,000,000 cubic yards of which is sandstone 
The spoil from the canal has been used in 


The Canal, from Warrington to Manchester, 


A paper read by Mr. Leader Williams before 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers in 1891, 


Construction of the Manchester Ship Canal” 

gives some interesting statistics as to the labour and 

plant employed in the construction of the Canal, 

which is, it need scarcely be said, the largest 

work of its class in this country. The number of 
men and boys employed on the works was at one 

time about 17,000, and about 200 horses were used. 

The 228 miles of contractors’ railway cost 630/. per 
mile of single line. The rate of excavation varied 
from 750,000 cubic yards to 1,250,000 cubic yards 
per month. As soon as the contractor, the late 
Mr. T. A. Walker, got possession of the land, 

he showed great energy in erecting huts, hospitals, 

and chapels for the workmen, and much honour 
was due to him, not only for the way in which he 
pushed the work forward, but for the care taken 
for the comfort and welfare of the men. The 
greater part of the plant was specially constructed 
for the work; the remainder was principally 
brought from Mr. Walker’s contracts at the 
Severn Tunnel and Preston and Barry Dock 
Works. The total cost of the plant, &c., was 
943,610/. 

Into the question of the cost of the Canal itself 








other bodies interested. 

As we have before stated, it is confidently 
expected that the Canal will be completed and 
opened throughout for traffic early next year. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual meeting of this Association was 
held on the 1oth inst. in the Royal Institution, 
Edinburgh, Mr. W. W. Robertson, President, 
in the chair. The reports of different officials 
were submitted, that of the treasurer showing that 
the income for the year, including a balance from 
the previous account, was 325/. 19s. 6d., and the 
expenditure 250/. IIs. 3d., leaving a balance of 
75/. 8s. 3d. at the credit of the Association at the | 
end of the year. The total membership of the 
Association, it appeared, was 279. Mr. W. W. 





Robertson was re-elected President. The other 
appointments were: — Vice - presidents, Dr. 
Rowand Anderson and Mr. Thomas Ross; 
secretary, T. Fairbairn; treasurer, Mr. J. 
Johnston; and librarian, Mr. Ross. Mr. 
Hippolyte J. Blanc, A.RS.A., then read 
a paper on Corstorphine Church. At the 


outset, the lecturer spoke of collegiate churches 
in general, and said they came next in importance 
to abbeys, and succeeded them. Corstorphine 
Collegiate Church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, was erected by Sir John Forrester in 
1429, and originally comprised a chancel, nave, 
with north and south transepts; and sacristy, 
western tower, and porch. The nave was en- 
larged and the north transept extended about the 
beginning of the present century. The tombs of 

















* See Builder for May 6 last, p. 370. 


At 
Wednesday, May 17, Mr. 
chair, the preliminary programme of arrange- 
ments for the Congress at Winchester, to begin on 
July 31, was laid before the meeting. Mrs. Dent, 
of Sudeley. Castle, exhihited some photographs 
taken during the recent excavations at Winch- 
combe Abbey, showing portions of the remains 
which have been found. Dr. Fryer reported the 
recent subsidence of part of the area of the ancient 
camp on Clifton Down, and rendered particulars 
of the interments which still remain. 
Irvine described a recent discovery at the external 
angle of the north transept and north aisle of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Excavation for a vault for the 
gas-engine of the new organ blower has revealed 
two curious slabs of Norman date. 
five stone coffins were seen next the transept wall, 
most of which still retained their heavy lids. A 
sketch of one of the slabs was exhibited. Mr. 
Irvine also reported the existence of an early 
sculpture in Warden Church, Northumberland, of 
we will not here enter, beyond saying that the} much interest. 
total capital of the Company in March, 1891, was| —, P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., on the recent dis- 
10,900,000/., of which 9,000,000/, had then been | covery of the remains of Winchcombe Abbey, 
spent, and 3,900,000/. more was then required. | Gloucestershire, the excavation of which he had 
This has since been raised, we believe, by the | superintended for Mrs. Dent. 


assistance of the Manchester Corporation and Abbey Church has been traced, and it was found 


next referred to, and reference was made to the 
sedilize, 
church. 
which was illustrated by lime-light views, the 
President 
Speaking first on the relations between the Royal 
Scottish Academy and architecture, Mr. Robertson 
referred to the fact that the Academy did not at 
one time recognise architecture as one of the fine 
arts. 
taken to remove that feeling, and said that at that 
time architects had thought their efforts had been 
fruitless, but they now found that such was not 
the case. 
one architect in the Academy, and now there were 
nine. 
were free, it set itself as far as in its power to 
redress some of the things complained of. 
thought they should give the Academy a word of 
appreciative recognition for that step, and wish 
for it a career of increased prosperity. 
Robertson next spoke of the new school of applied 
art, the success of which had exceeded their most 
sanguine expectations. 
regard to old buildings, he said, was preservation. 
Their discussions had shown no disagreement on 
that head, and they had also been useful in bring- 
ing out the great advance in their ideas of restora- 
tion—a word always doubtful but now inappli- 
cable. 
should not be to make pretty buildings, but 
simply to preserve them. 


features of the 
the conclusion of this paper, 


piscina, and other 
At 


delivered his valedictory address. 


He next spoke of the steps which had been 


Eighteen months ago there was not 
As soon as the hands of the Academy 


He 
Mr. 


Their paramount duty in 


The object in dealing with old buildings 
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ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
the meeting of this Association on 
S. Rayson in the 


es Ap 


Beside these, 


A paper was then read by Mr. 


The outline of the 


to exist almost in line with the Parish Church, 
the two buildings having been close together. 
Nothing was visible above ground, the site being 
an orchard and gardens belonging to various 
owners. The church consisted of nave and aisles,. 
transepts and presbytery ; at the west end were 
two large tower-like pinnacles, and the existence 
of the lofty tower at the crossing, mentioned by 
old writers, traditionally, has been proved by the 
discovery of the massive foundations of the 
supports. The nave had cylindrical piers of 
Norman date, as at Tewkesbury and other 
neighbouring churches. Only the rough founda- 
tions remain, so completely was the huge 
building demolished. 


4s. 
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STREET IMPROVEMENTS, BARNSLEY.—Major- 
General Crozier, Inspector of the Local Government 
Board, held an inquiry at Barnsley, on the 17th inst., 
into the proposal of the Town Council to borrow 
19,5502. for street improvements. The money 
required is 15,000/. for New-street widening, the 
present 17 ft. to be made 4o ft. wide; 3,500/. for 
Church-street ; and 1,050/. for Doncaster-road. At 
Church-street, the road, now 32 ft., will be made 
40 ft. wide. At Doncaster-road steps and palisades 
will be removed from the street. Mr. H. Hersfield 
(Town Clerk) and Mr. J. H. Taylor (Borough 
Surveyor) explained the facts, and the inspector 
viewed the premises. 

THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—The Whitsuntide 
holidays have caused a suspension of business in 
most branches, and in but few cases are there any 
changes in quotations. Pig-iron continues to move 
off slowly, and in finish@d iron little is doing. 
Tinplates show but slight change. The steelworks 
are only moderately engaged. Shipbuilders and 
engineers do not report much improvement in 











the three members of the Forrester family were 




















prospects. The coal trade is quiet.—/ron. 
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‘‘OLD PARIS” AT WEST BROMPTON. 


THE ‘‘Gardening and Forestry Exhibition,” 
opened on the 13th inst. by H.R.H. the Duke of 
York, may possibly possess some merits of its 
own. As to that point, we will take a future 
opportunity of speaking ; but whatever may be 
the attractions of Gardening and Forestry, the 
promoters of the Exhibition have added two other 
attractions, viz., Captain Boyton’s ‘‘* World’s 
Water Show,” and ‘‘ Old Paris and the Bastille.” 
These two supplementary ‘‘ shows ” were opened 
on Saturday last. Captain Boyton’s ‘* Water 
Show” has supplanted Buffalo Bill’s ‘‘ Wild 
West,” that which was last year the arena for 
horsemanship having been converted into a 


shallow lake for aquatic performances of various | 


kinds. 

Close adjoining, on the land formerly occupied 
by the wigwams of Buffalo Bill’s red Indians, a 
full-size model of the Bastille, or of three sides of 
it (transplanted, we believe, from the Paris 
Exhibition of 1889), has been erected, together 
with a representation, more or less exact, of the 
Rue St. Antoine as it was in 1789. 

It is stated that the exhibition in 1889 of the 
model of the Bastille was so great a success that it 
was continued the following year, when it met 
with an equal amount of support. It afterwards 
occurred to M. Eugene Colibert, the architect of 
the reproduction of the buildings, to place himself 
in communication with Mr. Robt. Emeric Tyler, 
F.R.[.B.A., with a view to reproducing the 
buildings in this country. At that time no land 
in London which adapted itself to the purpose 
was available, and it was not until recently that 
the ground upon which it has now been erected 
was brought to Mr. Tyler’s notice. A site in the 
Earl’s Court Exhibition was secured. The work 
was placed in the handsof Mr. Frank Kirk, the 
well-known contractor, who at once attacked it 
with such vigour that what was but five weeks 
since a mound of earth is now almost a small 
town. This result is due to the energy and 
resources of Mr. Kirk, who has employed from 
400 to 500 workmen of all trades continuously 
during the period named. 

At the West Brompton end of the site, forming 
one of the two entrances to the exhibition, stands 
the Porte de la Conference, leaving which, on the 
right and left, are picturesque buildings, amongst 
others being the Hétel de Mayenne, which will 
be appropriated to the purpose of a restaurant 
where dée#ners and dinners in the French style 
of that period will be provided, and the auberge, 
where refreshments of a cheaper kind will be 
obtained. Adjoining the auberge is one of the 
most striking features of the Exhibition, viz., 
L’Eglise St. Marie, its lofty dome reaching 
to an elevation of 90 ft. The interior of 


the church is utilised for the exhibition of 
tableaux connected with incidents of the 
Revolution. Facing the church are the 


hostelry of the Lyon d’Or and the Distillerie, 
and in the rear is a garden containing a dairy. 
The Place de la Bastille, which is now reached, 
forms a large open space, surrounded by buildings, 
finishing on the left at the Porte St. Antoine, 
which forms the second entrance to the exhibi- 
tion, and on the left at the Porte de l’Arsenal. 
At the end of the Place stands the Bastille itself, 
surrounded at its base by houses. The old 
fortress (commenced in 1369 and completed in 
1383) had six towers, reaching to an altitude of 
upwards of 80 ft. On passing through the Porte 
de l’Arsenal the entrance is reached through 
a garden and approached by two drawbridges 
which cross the fosse, one leading to the dungeons 
and torture chamber, and the other to the interior 
of the Bastille, which forms a large hall capable 
of seating one thousand persons. At the end of 
the hall is.a stage, upon which pantomime and 
other entertainments will be given. 

The whole of the works have been carried out 
by Mr. Frank Kirk, from the drawings, and under 
the directions of the joint architects, M. Eugéne 
Colibert and Mr. R. E. Tyler, F.R.I.B.A. 





—_— —- 
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REREDOS, ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PEMBROKE.— 
On the 18th inst. a new reredos, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Pembroke, was unveiled. The new reredos 
cost 220/., the work being designed by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson, R.A. 


VALUE OF PROPERTY AT THE WEST-END.— 
We are informed that Messrs. Ball, Norris, & 


Hadley sold by auction last week the corner block 
of freehold property, comprising Nos. 241, 243, 
and 245, Oxford-street, two doors from Oxford 
Circus, for 16,300/., a price equal to thirty years’ 
perenne of the present rentals, or 23/. a square 
oot. 
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THE ROLLS CHAPEL. 


WE give a sketch (from the south-east) of the 
exterior of the old Rolls Chapel, which is shortly 
to be incorporated with the new buildings of the 
Record Office. The building as at present 
existing is a simple rectangle with a projecting 
square stair-turret at its south-east angle. The 
interior has several interesting monuments of the 
past Masters of the Rolls, and in the windows 
north and south of the nave, and at the west end, 
is some good heraldic glass of the latter part of the 
seventeenth century. The Chapel is partly built 
of rubble stone work and partly of flint, this latter, 
with the windows, being an insertion of later date. 
One of the original windows, of fourteenth-century 
date, shows in our view, just west of the turret, 
and was found a little time back. It was of three 
lights—three cusped lancets under an enclosing 
arch. When the new buildings are complete, 
this chapel will be enclosed on the west and north 
sides, and it will not be possible to obtain a 
distant view of the south side. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK, 
PICCADILLY. 


| HEN the Directors of the National Provin- 

] cial Bank of England acquired possession 
of the site upon which this building (the 
St. James’s Branch of the Bank) stands, they found 
it occupied by a comparatively new and carefully 
designed block of ground floor shops with re- 
sidential chambers above. The superior 
character of the building already holding the 
ground induced many efforts to retain the upper 
floors while re-arranging the ground and first 
floors to make way for the large banking chamber 
and its dependent offices, which were the 
chief requirements of the bank. It was gradually 
found, however, that such a course would not 
only entail many difficulties in construction, but 
would materially prejudice the arrangements of 
the new bank, and after all would absorb a very 
considerable percentage of the cost of a completely 
new structure. Accordingly it was reluctantly 
resolved to entirely pull down and rebuild from 
the foundations. 

By adopting this course, not the least important 
advantage secured to the bank is the possession, 
in the basement of the new building, of an 
extensive range of well ventilated fire and damp- 
proof strong rooms lined with glazed brick. 

The plan of the ground floor (see p. 409) needs 
little explanation. It will be seen that Piccadilly 
and Eagle-place form two sides of the site, the 
other two being occupied by the Museum of 
Practical Geology on the west, and by a large 
block of shops and chambers on the south. An 
entrance in Piccadilly, next the Geological 
Museum, gives access to the group of residential 
chambers, which occupy the whole of the build- 
ing above the bank premises, from which 








they are carefully cut off at all points. The 
bank has its principal entrance at the angle 
formed by Piccadilly and Eagle-place, and 
two minor ones at the south end of the 
Eagle-place front, giving access to the manager; 
private room, to the messenger’s residence, and 
to the heating apparatus chamber, which is care. 
fully walled off from the rest of the bank base. 
ment. The large banking chamber has ample 
light secured (in addition to the windows) bya 
very large skylight over the clerks’ space adjoining 
the museum, above which is an area lined 
with glazed brick, from which the chamber, 
staircase, and the various rooms at the back 
derive their light. The banking-room has two 
public waiting-rooms, and a special ground floor 
securities-safe ; while in separate mezzanines 
are found a stationery-room and the messenger’s 
residence, each with its separate stair of access. 
Clerks’ luncheon and retiring rooms, coal places, 
and the like, are placed in_ the basement, 
completely severed from the cellarage allotted to 
the chambers. Of these chambers there are four 
suites on each of three of the upper floors, each 
suite having sitting and bedroom, bath-roon, 
lavatory, w.c., and luggage space, all approached 
by both a good staircase and a passenger lift. On 
the fourth floor are only two suites of chambers 
(towards Piccadilly), the rest of this floor being 
occupied by kitchen offices, housekeeper’s and 
female servants’ rooms, while a small fifth floor 
is given to men servants’ rooms, linen storage, &c. 

The whole of the floors and partitions of the 
upper floors are of coke breeze, clothing a skeleton 
framework of iron and steel construction, while 
the roof is also fireproof, the rafters being of iron 
and the flats and gutters of concrete, covered with 
lead. 

The banking chamber is, in great part, falence- 
lined, with a ceiling of enriched plaster. 

The exterior is entirely of Portland stone, with 
the exception of the two grey granite columns and 
the door casing of the bank entrance. 

Messrs. W. Brass & Son have undertaken the 
erection of the building, while the iron and steel 
construction has been entrusted to Messts. 
Handyside & Co., of Derby ; the carving to Mr. 
Pomeroy and Messrs. Farmer & Brindley ; the 
faience to the Campbell Brick and Tile Co. ; and 
the ornamental ironwork to Messrs. Hart, Son, 
Peard & Co. ; 

The architects are Messrs. A. Waterhouse « 
Son.* The drawing is a line-shaded copy of Mr. 
Waterhouse’s coloured drawing in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 





GROVE HILL COTTAGE, HARROW-O%- 
THE-HILL. 


THIs small house was specially planned for the 
site, which has a drop of 30 ft. in its length ; the 


oe 





* In describing the building on the plate as by “A. 
Waterhouse, R.A.,” we have followed the Academy cal 
logue, according to which the design is exhibited n Mr. 
A. Waterhouse’s own name only. The written descriptio” 
furnished to us since gives it as the work of “A. Water 
house & Son 
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rooms therefore are placed at all sorts of levels, | are decorated with paintings by Mrs. Swynnerton ! warmed by steam radiators, provided with fresh air 
producing a- more picturesque interior than}and Mrs. Anna Lea Merritt, representing the ventilating tubes through each pipe, and having 
appears from the plan. Red brick and tile are | occupations of women—such as teaching, nursing, | fresh air admitted to the bases from the outside 
thematerials employed. Mr. S. Grist, of Ayles- | embroidery, &c. atmosphere. The vitiated air is taken from every 
bury, was the builder, without competition, | room and corridor by means of extraction shafts 


Messrs. Hayward specially coloured the friezes. | nat 
Mr. Hoggett carried out the decorations. The. THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


arving is by Mr. J. E. Knox. The plaster 
ceiling modelled by Messrs. Jackson. | A FORTNIGHT ago we briefly chronicled the 
The architect is Mr. Arnold Mitchell, and the| opening of this building by the Queen; but 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy. | 
description of the building (see Auzlder for 


——$______ se ‘June 25, 1892), there are one or two special 


‘although we had previously given a_ general | 


built in the walls, and fitted in the rooms with 
| what are described as self-acting floating valves. 
The whole of these shafts are connected into four 
main trunks or ducts in the roof, and are carried 
to the central tower, where they discharge into the 
open air. To facilitate the extraction of this 
vitiated air, a pair of engines with a compressed air 
plant and receiver is fixed in the general engine- 


SCULPTURAL DECORATIONS TO THE_| Points to which we may now refer in detail. house, and the compressed air is taken to the roof 


‘6 ) , omen . | Very complete arrangements have been made!and coupled up to the main trunks in several 
WOMEN’S BUILDING,” CHICAGO. | for canna none caadigliie, Nearly the whole | places, me Pages of the pipes are ‘fitted with 
THE bas-reliefs here indicated form part of the | of the basement area of the front building is| gun-metal nozzles for inducing a rapid outflow of 
decoration in the vestibule of the English portion | formed into air-chambers under the basement | the atmosphere of the rooms into the outer air, 
of the ** Women’s Building ” at Chicago, which | floor, with a sub-basement corridor running the|and to cause a constant renewal of the fresh 
has been entirely designed by women, and is to| whole length, and fresh air is brought into these | air passing through the various rooms, warmed in 
contain examples of productions of art and in-| chambers from the outside atmosphere at thirty-| the winter and cooled and moistened: in the 
dustry by women. The two artists are Miss|two different places, where it is filtered and|summer. The whole of the work was carried 
E.M. Rope and Miss Elinor Hallé, whose work | moistened by passing through a water-spray. In| out by Messrs. Clements, Jeakes, & Co., who 
48 sculptors and modellers is well known in this|the winter it is warmed in its passage over a|also carried out the fitting up of the extensive 
mir-whh | series of gilled steam-pipes, and thence conducted | kitchens, larders, and sculleries, which are 
The work consists of bas-reliefs filling 


aid the | to the various rooms in vertical ducts, discharging | situated on the top floor, for the service of the 
pandrels of the arcade in the entrance vestibule. | itself through air valves in the chimney-breasts, | 


h , ; | Refreshment Department. 
€ subjects illustrated by Miss Rope are|controlled by regulators. The whole of the | 











“Faith,” «« The lifting machinery, designed and erected by 
‘aith, , dope,” “Charity,” and *‘ Heavenly | warming is by steam, and the mains to the various | Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, consists of 
isdom,” the Sogia of the Greeks, who was re- | heating chambers are carried in the subway, | eleven hydraulic lifts, with pumping engines and 


_ garded as the mother of the virtues, and is giving | where they are fitted with control cocks to each} power storage plant. There are two passenger 


drink from the fountain of wisdom. ‘‘ Hope ”’ is 
Eecuted as struggling with despair; ‘* Faith ” 
ting the world with her lamp ; ‘* Charity” in 

“t aspect of sheltering love. 


Miss Hallé has taken subjects which illustrate 


| separate section under the immediate supervision of | lifts running from the ground-floor to the second- 
the Engineer of the establishment, enabling him | floor ; three lifts for the reception and distribution 
readily to regulate the amount of heat, without | of coals and general stores ; three appropriated to 
the necessity of going into the building. The the kitchen department; one for the delivery of 
speciall ; fresh air admission valves are also worked | refuse from the engine and boiler-house ; one 
tude.” y gromanly virtues—‘‘ Purity,” ‘* Forti- | from the subway, by which the quantity of fresh | heavy machine capable of raising a ton up to the 
W face, and ‘‘ Sympathy.” ‘air which is admitted can also be regulated. | central shaft of the east tower, and designed for 
© may add here that the sides of the vestibule | The whole of the corridors and galleries can be | dealing with stores and large objects for the 
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museum ; and, finally, a 3-ton lift for raising extra 
large exhibits to the upper floor of the great 
gallery running east and west. All these lifts are 
supplied by water at 700 lb. pressure per sq. in., 
7.e., equal to the pressure which would be given by 
a tank placed 1,600 ft. high. This water is pumped 
by an engine into a weighted receiver or accumu- 
lator, wherein it is stored at the required pressure, 
and drawn off as required by any of the lifts. 
Immediately this occurs, the accumulator, by 
automatic mechanism, starts the pumps, which 
run till the accumulator is again full, when it 
automatically stops them till more water is 
required. All the water employed is returned by 
the lifts to the pumping machinery for re-use, and 
is therefore not wasted, but is kept constantly 
circulating. The cost of working the system is 
consequently only that of the coal burnt and the 
labour of stoking, no other attendance being 
required. In its outlines the system is similar to 
that adopted by the London and other Hydraulic 
Power Supply companies, and to that on which 
the lifts for the City and South London Electric 
Railway are worked. 

The arrangements for the protection of the 
building from fire have been carried out by 
Messrs. Shand, Mason, & Co. A special steam 
fire engine of a powerful character, and capable of 
raising steam to full working pressure from cold 
water in four minutes, has been constructed by 
the firm and stationed in the building. This 
engine will be not only used to pump direct upon 
a fire, if required, but is also used to fill large 
water tanks erected at a height of 130 ft. from the 
ground, and holding 25,000 gallons of water. 
The fire mains, with eighty hydrants erected 
throughout the building by the same firm, are fed 
either by these tanks or by the water company’s 
street mains, an automatic valve being provided 
by means of which the greater of the two pressures 
comes into service. The steam fire engine is also 
coupled to the fire mains, and forms a third 
source of supply. Most of the hydrants are con- 
tained in recesses in the marble walls, and are 
each provided with a new and expeditious method 
of running out the hose. 

The following particulars of the ‘‘ Alexandra” 
peal of bells in the ‘‘ Queen’s Tower,” which 
have been cast by Messrs. John Taylor & Co., of 
Loughborough, may be of interest :— 


,.», Diameter. Musical Weight 
Bell. “ft. in. Note. cwt. qrs. Ib. Name. 
Treble 2 4% F 6 2 16 Maud. 
and 2 65 E flat 7 2 21 Victoria. 
3rd 2 (9 D flat Rae Louise. 
4th 210 c 9 0° 19 George. 
sth 3 «4 B flat 10 3 %4 Albert Victor 
6th 3 48 Aflat 13 1 18 Arthur. 
sth 3 8 #$=Gflat 16 2 I9 Alfred. 
Sth 3 115 F 20 2 24 Alexandra. 
oth 4 4% E flat 27 0 o Albert Edward. 
Tenor 4 11% D flat 38 2 15 Victoria, R.I., 





1837-1887. 
Totai Weight.... 


Each bell has cast around the shoulder :— 


** ELIZABETH M. MILLAR GAVE ME— 
THE LOUGHBOROUGH TAYLORS MADE ME.” 
On the eighth bell is the following additional 
inscription :—‘‘ The peal of which this bell forms 
one was by special permission of the Princess of 
Wales named after her Royal Highness. 

The gold and jewelled key which was presented 
to the Queen for use at the opening ceremony 
was made by Messrs. Chubb & Sons, Limited. 
The wards of the key form the letters I. I., the 
initials of the Imperial Institute. The.gold and 
diamonds of which the key is composed have 
been contributed by several Colonial Govern- 
ments, and by India, so that different portions of 
the British Empire are represented by its various 
component parts. The design of the head is 
circular, with the Royal and Imperial crown on 
the summit, and the Maltese cross with fleur-de- 
lis of the Royal coronet forming the outer 
border. This joins the stem of the key by 
descending curves, decorated with shields and the 
enamelled national symbols, rose, thistle, and 
shamrock. The obverse shield bears the arms of 
the United Kingdom, the reverse those of England 
‘alone. The chief features of the head are the 
Grand Stars of the Indian and Colonial orders 
given in exact fac-simile on a slightly-reduced 
scale. 

The electrical apparatus, whereby electric 
communication was made with the belfry to start 
the peal of bells on the opening day, was 
designed and erected by Messrs. Julius Sax & Co., 
Limited, under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Alfred Slatter, their manager, as well as the 
electric lighting of the Queen’s lift, and com- 
plete telephonic and bell communication through- 
out the building. 

The following illustrations of the building have 
appeared in the Builder of the dates named : Mr. 


158 3 II 





Collcutt’s design, as submitted in competition, 
July 2, 1887; plans and detail of facade, July 9, 
1887 ; large perspective view, January 5, 1889; 
and a large coloured view of the central tower, 
June 18, 1892. 
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Correspondence. 





To the Editor of Tue ButLper. 





MUSEUMS OF SANITARY APPLIANCES. 


S1rR,—As I suggested in the -7imes before the 
public opening of the Highgate Museum that the 
example of the Highgate Local Board might be 
followed with advantage by other local sanitary 
authorities, I am very glad to see at the end of 
your account of the visit of the London County 
Council Committee to Highgate that ‘‘it was thought 
that if such an institution was established by the 
Council much good would result.” 

With the great resources at their command the 
London County Council should be able to eclipse 
all previous efforts in this direction and to give what 
is now most needed by students of sanitary science, 
which is experimental instruction on many sanitary 
prolems which are at present in a nebulous state of 
theorism, 

Both the Parkes Museum and the Highgate 
Museum have models of house drainage, but they 
are on such a small scale as to be practically 
valueless in illustrating the sizes of soil and ventilat- 
ing pipe necessary under varying conditions. 

This is one of the points on which the sanitary 
safety of all, and more especially lofty buildings, in 
a great measure depends. Yet this subject is so 
much a matter of theory that an architect having a 
lofty building with many tiers of closets on one soil 
pipe has no scientific data to which he can refer to 
enable him to calculate, both in the sanitary and 
pecuniary interest of his client, what are the smallest 
pipes he could with safety use. 

If this knowledge was only required by the 
architectural profession it might well be held 
responsible for the instruction of its own members, 
but it is equally necessary for surveyors, medical 
officers ot health, and sanitary inspectors who are 
responsible for the administration of the Public 
Health Acts. 

I should like to know how many of these public 
officers could lay down the law of drain ventilation 
and syphonage unless they happen to have had very 
exceptional opportunities of a practical study of the 
subject. Itis to be hoped thatthe Sanitary Institute, 
with their recently acquired legacy, may also make 
their system of instruction more experimental. 

ARTHUR BAKER. 





TOMB IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Sir,—Allow me to point out that the tomb figured 
on p. 388 of this week’s Buzlder is not that of ‘‘ the 
Duke’’ and Countess of Buckingham, but of Szr 
George Villiers, the Duke’s father, and his second 
wife, the Duke’s mother, created Countess of Buck- 
ingham in her own right after her husband's death. 

H. E. THOMPSON. 

*,* Mr. F. D. Bedford, the artist whose signature 
is appended both to the drawing and the remarks, is 
responsible for the mistake. We merely published 
his drawing and comment, without accepting any’ 
responsibility for his statement.—ED. 





Che Student’s Column. 


CHEMISTRY.—XXI. 
Symbol Pb. Lead(Plumbum). Atomic Wt. 207. 


mii LiE most abundant ore of lead is galena, 
a pe} 36a sulphide of lead, PbS. In smaller 

2.824} quantities ores consisting of carbonate, 
sulphate, and sometimes chloride of lead are 
found. 

To reduce the ore to metallic lead, the galena 
is first roasted in contact with air in a rever- 
beratory furnace until a certain proportion of the 
galena has become converted (I) into lead oxide 
and.(2) into lead sulphate, thus— 

: 1. PbS +30=PbO+S0,. 
2. PbS+40=PbSO,. 

When this stage is reached, air is shut out from 
the furnace and the temperature rapidly increased. 
That portion of the sulphide which was not con- 
verted into oxide or sulphate is now attacked by 
the lead oxide and sulphate which was formed by 
roasting, thus— 





Metallic lead. 
I. 2PbS+4PbO= 3Pb, +2SQOx>. 
2. PbS+ PbSO,= Pb, + 2SO,. 
Lead obtained from galena usually contains an 
appreciable amount of silver, which was present 





this silver was left in the lead and hardened ; 
a very appreciable extent. The small pesca . 
of silver is now extracted eitner by the Patti’ 
or the Parkes’ process. Pattinson’s Process i 
pends upon the fact that lead containing sl ‘ 
remains fluid at a lower temperature than . 
lead. The argentiferous lead is melted and the 
allowed to cool slowly. The lead which solidi 
out first contains only a trace of silver, ang this: 
removed by means of a perforated ixop ee 
fast as it appears, and consequently the j; ; 
metal remaining in the pot becomes a richer sine 
alloy. ' 
By repeating this process several time 
alloy containing 80 ozs. or more of silver per t 
is obtained, while the lead removed in the bd 
contains less than I oz. of silver per ton, anj ’ 
improved by the removal of the silver, Th. i 
silver alloy is finally subjected to “© cupellation” 
It is melted upon a bed of bone-ash in g reve 
beratory furnace, and exposed to the action ¢, 
blast of air. The lead gradually oxidise, a 
sinks into the bone-ash, leaving almost De 
silver upon the hearth of the furnace. 

In the Parkes process the lead containing gifp 
is melted with about 5 per cent. of zinc, J. 
extracts nearly all the silver from the lead, a; 
when the whole mass of metal is allowed to oj 
the argentiferous zinc forms a cake upon the iq 
of the purified lead. When this alloy of sire 
and zinc is subjected to distillation, the metgj, 
zinc distils over and the silver remains in the retort 
Most of the lead of commerce contains ming, 
quantities of silver, copper, zinc, iron, nickk 
antimony, and other metals. : 

Lead is a bluish grey metal, which sly} 
tarnishes through oxidation when exposed 4, 
moist air. Lead salts act as cumulative poigog 
The metal is appreciably soluble in soft wate, 
and in water containing small quantities of (9, 
in solution. Although hard water has very litt, 
action upon lead, it is unadvisable to use ly 
tanks for the storage of any water that is to 
used for drinking or cooking purposes. Lead j 
very ductile and malleable, but possesses vey 
little tenacity. It is very soft, and is ex 
fusible. Cold dilute solutions of hydrochloric 
sulphuric acids have very little action upon lead 
but it is very soluble in nitric acid. Lead 
much used for bullet-making. That used { 
making small shot for fowling-pieces is alloy 
with about 5 per cent. of arsenic, while bull 
for small arms are hardened by the addition/ 
about 20 per cent. of antimony. The chief alin 
of lead are pewter, solder, type-metal, a 
Britannia metal. 


White Lead. 


The powder known commercially as white lai 
is composed of lead carbonate, PbCO,, and lai 
hydrate, PbH,O,. The proportions in whit 
these two compounds occur differ somewhati 
different samples. White lead cannot therefor 
be regaraed as having a fixed chemical com 
position, although as a rule its compositin 
approximates more or less to the fom 
2PbCO; + PbH,QOs. 

The best white lead, and that mostly soldi 
commerce, is still prepared by the old “Dut 
process.” In this process bars, sheets, orgratiig 
of cast metallic lead, as pure as _ possible, # 
suspended in earthenware jars containing at® 
bottom a small quantity of crude vinegar (at 
acid). Several hundreds of jars thus chag 
with lead and acetic acid are packed upon a iif 
in a bed of stable manure or spent tan. 18 
bed of jars is covered with loose planks # 


a second layer of jars similarly charge! 
and imbedded in manure or spent 
is placed upon them. By repeating th 


process a stack is at length obtained whict 
completely fills a chamber. The beds ® 
manure or spent tan soon ferment, give off C0, 
gas, and become very warm, the temperature , 
the inner parts of the stack rising to 140<eg. " 
150deg. Fahr. The acetic acid at this temper 
ture is slowly volatilised, and its vapour corrodts 
the metal, forming subacetate of lead, which, ) 
the CO, vapour given off from the decayilg 
organic matter is converted into carbonate ° 
lead, with the liberation of acetic acid, which 
attacks a fresh portion of the lead. When thi 
action has continued for from 6 to 10 weeks, It § 
found that all, or very nearly all, the lead - 
been converted into carbonate of lead, and thal 
although the physical form of the castings “4 
tained, they have considerably increased in D™. 
The material thus obtained is next 
through rollers, which crush the carbonate te 
coarse powder and renders the separation of “s 
unattacked metal easy. The white mass 1s 4 
transferred to the mills, where it is ground into 4 





in the ore. Until comparatively recent times, 
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‘, paste with water, and is reduced by succes- 
gve washings into an impalpable powder ; it is 
dried in wooden bowls placed upon shelves 
wera stove, and finally appears as a dry, white, 
hous powder. If the metallic lead employed 
tained iron as an impurity, the resultant white 
lead possesses a yellow colour, while, if it con- 
ined silver, the powder assumes a brownish tint 
ghen exposed to daylight. The metal employed 
must also be cast lead ; it is found that rolled lead 
gil not answer the purpose. 

There are many processes for manufacturing 
ghite lead by precipitating it from a lead solution, 
yt as by these processes only carbonate of lead, 
pCO, is produced, and not a carbonate con- 
yising a considerable proportion of hydrate as by 
je ‘‘ Dutch process,” the product is an inferior 
giicle, for it is found that the hydrate combines 
iter with oil to form a paint. Clichy white is 

uced by one of the precipitation processes. 
Purified CO is passed through a solution of sub- 
setate of lead, which causes carbonate of lead to 
ipitate out and fall to the bottom of the vessel, 
yhile ordinary lead acetate remains in solution. 
According to Abney’s ‘‘ Notes on the Chemistry 
of Building Materials,” white lead prepared by 
the Dutch process requires only 9 lbs. of oil per 
cwt. to bring it to the proper consistency for the 
inter, while the precipitated white lead requires 
16lbs. of oil per cwt. 

White lead is blackened by exposure to air 
containing sulphuretted hydrogen, on account of 
the partial decomposition of the carbonate into 
lead sulphide, which is black. 

PbCO; + H,S a PbS +- H.COs. 
( Lead ) ——) 
sulphide. ( acid. 
. Sometimes a small quantity of Berlin blue is 
aided to white lead, to give it a faint bluish 
tint and hide the yellow colour of any iron present 
as impurity in it. 

White lead is frequently adulterated with 
barium sulphate (BaSO,), sometimes termed 
heavy spar ; it is less commonly adulterated with 
chalk (CaCO;); calcium sulphate or gypsum 
iam ; zinc oxide (ZnO); or sand 

Uo}. 

The following analyses of white leads published 


by Mr. J. F’. Liversedge show that their price is 
no criterion of their quality. 


Analyses of White Lead. 





























lal tee, 
Price (per cwt.) 22S. | 20s. | 18s. | 18s. — 
2PbCO,+PbH,O, .. | 78°75) 69°14] 64°20) 88°04) 87°72 
BPTIES cn ccsscecs 20°22| 30°12] 34°47| 10°80] 11°12 
Moisture and loss .... 1°03} 0°74) 1°33) x16] 1°16 
100°00} 100°00} L00"00} 1Q0*00} 100°00 




















Experiments. Group 12. 


I. Make a qualitative analysis of some white 
lead ground in oil. 

First remove the oil from a small portion by 
shaking it in a corked test-tube with benzoline. 
The white lead will settle down upon allowing 
the tube to stand for a short time, and the solu- 
tion of benzoline and oil may be poured off. The 
powder in the tube should then be boiled with 
dilute HNO; A brisk effervescence should be 
caused by the decomposition of the carbonate. 
The whole of the lead carbonate will be 
dissolved, but any barium sulphate or sand 
will be left in the tube as an_ insoluble 
residue. Sand may be distinguished from barium 
sulphate by the fact that barium sulphate may be 
completely dissolved with difficulty in a consider- 
able bulk of strong H.SO,, while silica is insoluble 
I this acid. Moreover, if barium suphate is 
ge ona piece of platinum wire, and held in 
the flame of a Bunsen burner it will impart a 
meen colour to the flame ; silica will not. Having 
~ oagpey off any insoluble matter, HCl is added to 

€ clear filtrate, which causes a considerable 
ge of the lead to be precipitated as 
chloride. The solution should be cooled 
Ae <a of cold water if at all hot, as lead 
€ is soluble in hot water. Filter off the 
* : pe pret and to the filtrate add a few 
ca . pe bt but take care that the solution 
abe 1a * rr ae acid. The solution must be 
. vi rer etately acid for successful subsequent 
haticn Pass H,S gas through the clear 
Bocas All the lead that was not thrown out as 
sist m4! upon addition of HCl, will now be 
pecininn as black sulphide. When no further 
sulphide on can be obtained, filter off the lead 
are and to the clear filtrate add excess 

onium ‘hydrate, ammonium chloride and 





ammonium sulphide. If zinc oxide, ZnO, was 
originally present a white precipitate of zinc 
sulphide will now be obtained, and must be 
filtered off. Boil the clear filtrate for some time, 
and then filter offany sulphur which separates out 
as a fine powder, produced by the decomposition 
of the excess of ammonium sulphide. To filtrate 
add ammonium carbonate; if chalk or barium 
carbonate (CaCO; and BaCQO,) was originally 
present, a white precipitate of calcium or barium 
carbonate will now be thrown down. Toascertain 
whether the white precipitate is caused by the 
presence of barium or calcium, collect and wash 
the precipitate, and then dissolve it in acetic acid. 
Add to the solution an excess of chromate of 
potassium solution. If a pale yellow precipitate 
is produced it indicates the presence of barium. 
If any precipitate is formed, filter it off, and to the 
clear filtrate add excess of ammonia and 
ammonium oxalate solutions. If a calcium salt 
was present, a white precipitate will now be 
formed. 

2. Make a quantitative estimation of the oil and 
lead in a commercial sample of white lead in the 
following manner. 

Weigh 5 grammes of the sample into a small 
beaker, then add enough redistilled benzoline to 
completely cover the white lead, and allow the 
beaker and contents to stand for a few hours. 
Then filter through a paper into a flask. Add 
another small quantity of benzoline, and again 
allow to stand for a short time, and filter off 
through the same paper. Repeat this process 
until it is found that no oily residue is obtained 
when a few drops of the benzoline are transferred 
from the beaker to a watch-glass and evaporated. 
Transfer the white lead which remains in the 
beaker to the filter-paper and dryit. The oil may 
be separated from the benzoline by distilling off 
the benzoline by means of a steam-jacket. The 
residue of oil should be dried at 212 deg. F., 
and weighed as soon as it is cool. It should not 
be forgotten that benzoline is a highly inflammable 
liquid, and therefore must not be brought near a 
naked flame. 

Weigh 2 grammes of the dried white lead, 
from which the oil has been removed, and dis- 
solve it by heating with dilute acetic acid. Filter 
off any insoluble matter, weigh it, and analyse it 
qualitatively. To the filtrate of lead acetate, 
which should not be too dilute, add a slight excess 
of dilute H,SO, and twice its volume of methy- 
lated spirit. Collect the precipitate of lead 
sulphate on filter, and wash it two or three times 
with dilute methylated spirit. Dry the precipitate 
at 212 deg. F., and then detach it as far as 
possible from the filter paper over a glazed sheet 
of paper, being careful not to lose any of the 
preciprtate. Ignite the filter paper in a pre- 
viously weighed forcelatn crucible. Allow to 
cool, add one drop dilute HNO; and one drop 
dilute H,SO,, and gently evaporate the acid to 
dryness. Finally transfer the whole of the pre- 
cipitate from the glazed paper to the same 
crucible, heat the crucible and contents over a 
Bunsen burner, and when cool ascertain the total 
weight. The increase in weight is due to lead 
sulphate, PbSO,, if the weight of the filter ash is 
disregarded. The object of separating the filter 
paper from the lead sulphate before ignition o 
the former is to prevent the decomposition of the 
latter by the carbon of the paper. Multiply the 
weight of lead sulphate obtained from 2 grammes 
of the white lead by 50 to give percentage 
amount of PbSO, yielded. White lead usually 
has a composition approaching the formula 
2PbCO;+ PbH,Q, ; it is, therefore, necessary to 
multiply the percentage amount of PbSQ,, 
obtained by 0°8525, to obtain an idea of the 
amount of true white lead present. 

PbSO, contains 68°316 per cent. Pb, while 
2PbCO, + PbH,O, contains 80°129 per cent. Pb 
68°316__ gL, : ilies , 
cen 0°8525, hence the above figure. Thus, 
a sample which yielded 109'2 per cent. PbSQ,, 
is regarded as containing 93°09 per cent. of white 


lead, 
——-++o>_+—_—_- 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH TRAINING COLLEGE, BANGOR.—On the 
19th inst. the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire 
(Mr. J. E. Greaves) laid the corner-stone of the new 
North Wales Church Training College, now in 
course of erection at Bangor. The site of the new 
college is on the summit of the rising ground over- 
looking the city, near the railway station. The 
building will provide accommodation for sixty 
students. The principal entrance will be from a 
terrace crowning the brow of the hill, and from 
which access is had into the principal corridor, roo ft. 
long by ro ft. wide; and from thence to the lecture- 
rooms, three in number, and to the common-room, 





and by an intersecting corridor to the chapel, dining- 
hall, principal’s study, &c. At the point of inter- 
section, the main staircase, of York stone, is placed, 
and leads up to the two dormitories, each 100 ft. by 
22 ft., with open roofs, and containing thirty cubicles 
each. Adjoining the dormitories are the assistant 
masters’ rooms, the Principal’s residence being 
placed at the west end of the block. From the 
south-east corner of the quadrangle a square tower 
will rise to the height of 60 ft. ‘The style adopted 
for the external treatment of the buildings is Late 
Tudor Gothic of collegiate type. It is expected that 
the buildings, with the exception of the principal’s 
residence, will be completed by the end of the 
present year. The total cost of the buildings, 
including fittings, will be about 10,000/. The archi- 
tect is Mr. R. Grierson, of Bangor, the contractors 
being Messrs. Parnell & Son, Rugby. 


MISSION HALL, BOLTON.—The foundation-stone 
of the Queen-street Mission Hall, Idle-lane, Bolton, 
was laid on the 2oth inst. The building is of a plain 
but substantial character as to the exterior. Pro- 
vision is made in the basement for a gymnasium, 
two large labour-rooms, and two _ bath-rooms. 
A soup kitchen with steam boilers, and a kitchen 
and heating apparatus room, complete the 
accommodation in the basement. On the ground- 
floor is the large hall, 66ft. by 44ft., with open pitch- 
pine roof, and with a gallery at one end; the body of 
the Hall will hold about 600. A large infants’ room 
with gallery is provided, and four class-rooms of 
various dimensions, two of which can be opened to 
the Hall by means of revolving shutters, so as to 
provide additional space when desirable at public 
gatherings. On the upper floor is one large class- 
room, 24 ft. by 32 ft., and seven other class-rooms of 
various dimensions. The building will be heated 
with hot water. The contractors for the work are :— 
W. Kearns, excavator; J. Merrick, bricklayer ; 
R. W. Kenyon, joiner; R. Walsh, plumber ; 
A. Warburton, plasterer and painter; Gregson & 
Smith, masons; and J. Hodson, slater. Mr. W. J. 
Morley (late Woodhouse & Morley) is the architect. 
The total cost of the building and site will be over 
4,000/. 

PROPOSED ADDITION TO HOSPITAL, COOKRIDGE, 
YORKSHIRE.—It is proposed to erect a wing to the 
Cookridge Convalescent Hospital, to be called ‘‘ The 
Edward Jackson Wing,” in memory of the late 
Canon Jackson. The proposed addition will pro- 
vide fifty more beds. The preparation of the plans 
has been intrusted to Mr. Walter A. Hobson, 
architect, of Leeds. The whole of the new wing 
is practically devoted to the provision of additional 
sleeping accommodation, with the exception of a 
portion which has been utilised for enlarging the 
existing dining-hall, and providing a men’s new day- 
room. Externally, it will be carried out in 
harmony with the existing building, and will extend 
the present front 60 ft. to the east, and will run 
back to a depth of 72 ft. On the ground 
floor will be located the men’s day-room, which 
will be 344 ft. by 23 ft. This floor will also 
contain a staircase hall, 12 ft. in width, and 
22 ft. in length, giving access on either side to 
dorthitories for eight and twelve beds respectively. 
On the first floor a men’s dormitory, 344 ft. by 24 ft., 
and with accommodation for eleven beds, is placed. 
over the men’s day-room, and at right angles to it 
there are other two dormitories exactly similar to 
those on the floor below. ‘The second floor is prac- 
tically a repetition of the first. A staircase running 
from the ground floor to the top story gives access to 
the dormitories, which are placed on either side of 
it, and which can be ventilated into it. The new 
wing is L-shaped, and the lavatories, which are pro- 
vided for every floor, are placed in the angle of the 
building. The existing men’s day-room will be 
enlarged into a dining-hall, 57 ft. by 23 ft. The 
open path at the rear of the present building will be 
roofed with glass, and will be used as a winter 
garden, besides which it will serve to connect the 
men’s smoke-room with the new wing and the other 
parts of the building. The dormitories, day-rooms, 
and entrance-hall will be warmed with hot-water 
from the existing boiler. The contractors for all 
trades are Messrs. Cross & Carter, of Leeds ; Messrs. 
Thomas Green & Sons having been intrusted with 
the carrying out of the heating arrangements. The 
cost of the building, when completed, will be about 
4,000/. 

PROPOSED HOSPITAL FOR THE LEWS, STORNO- 
WAY.—The movement for the establishment of a 
hospital at Stornoway, available for the whole 
population of the Lews, has been attended with 
such success that the committee have selected 
plans, which are to be carried out immediately, for a 
building of a commodious and substantial character. 
Some eight or nine designs were submitted by 
architects from Inverness and neighbourhood, and 
the committee unanimously chose the set sent in by 
Mr. John H. Gall, architect, Inverness. The 
approved plans show an arrangement for two wards 
to accommodate six patients each, separated by an 
administrative department embracing matron’s 
room, doctor’s room, central hall and vestibule, 
and two nurses” duty rooms. Behind these are the 
surgery and operation room, and the kitchen and 
kitchen offices. The laundry, washing-house, and 
mortuary are contained in a separate block. Above 
the administrative department are bedrooms for the 
matron, nurses, and kitchen staff, and a private or 
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separation ward with bathroom and other con- 
veniences. Off each ward is an annexe containing 
lavatories and bathroom for the patients ; and the 
whole arrangement has been.so planned as to lend 
itself easily to future extension. 


NEW MANUFACTURING PREMISES, BIRMING- 
HAM.—Alterations and additions have been com- 
pleted at Messrs. Pickard & Lloyd’s Tool Works, 
situated in Woodcock-street, Birmingham. This 
building, which was erected probably during the 
latter part of the last century, has practically been 
remodelled. The old blacksmiths’ hearths and 
fittings, workshops, &c., have been removed, and 
others of a more modern and improved kind substi- 
tuted. A large blacksmiths’ shop, covered with 
glass, and with louvre ventilators, and a spacious 
tool-shop, &c., have been erected. The work has 
been carried out by Mr. Shergold, builder, of 
Aston, from plans prepared by and under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. Statham 
Davis, Birmingham. 


MINERS’ HALL, WEARMOUTH, SUNDERLAND. 
—On the 22nd inst. the foundation stones in con- 
nexion {with the Wearmouth miners’ new hall in 
Roker Avenue, Sunderland, were laid by Mr. 
Storey, M.P., Col. Gourley, M.P., Captain Fen- 
wick, M.P., and others. Mr. J. W. Bell, of Sunder- 
land, is the architect, and his plans provide for a 
structure of Sherburn brick, relieved with stone 
and terra-cotta embellishments, having a frontage 
of 123 ft., a depth of 44 ft., a height from the street 
level to the top of the ridge of so ft., and to the 
wrought-iron dome surmounting an ornamental 
tower, supported by the side walls of the 


entrance, 78 ft. There are to be_ three 
entrances from Roker-avenue. ‘The principal means 
of ingress is immediately under the tower. It leads 


on the right to a pay office, a committee-room, a 
reading-room, and a billiard-room, with ante-room, 
&c. A staircase gives access to the level of the hall 
floor, which occupies the remainder of the main 
building. The hall is 68 ft. long, by 41 ft. across, 
with a height of 26 ft. to the ceiling-line. A 
_ gallery, 40 ft. by 20 ft., occupies one end; the 
platform is at the other end; and on either side 
there are retiring-rooms, with separate private 
entrances, and staircases leading tothe rooms. ‘The 
hall is estimated to accommodate 1,100 people. The 
gallery has its own staircase, and a way out of the 
back of the hall is provided. At either end of the 
main building is a house for the residence of the 
colliery checkweighman. ‘The contract price for the 
hall is 4,1237. 9s. 9d. The work has been let to 
Mr. James Hudson. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DEWSsBURY.—On the 19th 
inst. the Archbishop of York opened the Wheel- 
wright Grammar Schools, Dewsbury, which have 
been built under the John Wheelwright Trust. The 
front elevation of the building faces the junction of 
Halifax and Birkdale-roads. The plan is on the 
Central Hall system. On the ground floor are the 
boys’ rooms, the girls being accommodated on the 
first floor. In the basement are the dining-rooms, 
kitchens, workshops, lavatories, &c. The materials 
used in the construction of the building are Delph- 
stone and Holmfirth ashlar dressings. ‘The timbers 
are of pitch-pine, and the joiner’s work is of yellow 
pine, stained and varnished. The architect was 
Mr, J. Lane Fox, of Dewsbury. 


NEw POoLice-STATION, CARDIFF.—On the roth 
inst, a new police-station was opened on the 
East Moors, Cardiff. The building occupies a 
corner site at the junction of Janet-street with 
Walker-road, and has a frontage to Janet-street of 
7oft. and to Walker-road of about rooft. It is 
constructed of Newbridge stone in narrow courses, 
with Bath stone dressings, and has a gabled front 
and projecting porches. ‘The main building consists 
of ingpector’s quarters, police offices, and single 
constables’ quarters. The inspector’s quarters com- 
prise parlour, kitchen, scullery, two bed-rooms, 
bath-room, &c. The police-offices contain :—On 
the ground floor, lobby and ~ entrance-hall, 
inspectors office, charge-room, parade-room, 
store-rgom, lamp-room, boot-room, and _ six 
cells, each 1oft. by 7ft. by 1oft. high; and 
on the first floor, men’s mess-room, 18 ft. by 14 ft., 
four bedrooms, bath-room, lavatory, &c. ‘The out- 
buildings consist of fire-escape and reel-shed, mor- 
tuary, lavatory, and exercise yard for prisoners. 
The cells and cell corridor are lined throughout 
with white enamelled bricks, and are heated by 
hot water on the small bore system, and are venti- 
lated by two large Boyle’s air-pump ventilators, 
fresh air being admitted by gratings in the walls. 
The whole of the cell corridor is immediately over- 
looked from the charge-room. The whole of the 
work has been carried out from designs prepared by 
the Borough Engineer, Mr. W. Harpur, the con- 
tractor being Mr. T. R. Waterman, and the clerk 
of works Mr. George Howell. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BISHOPSTON, NEAR 
BRISTOL.—Memorial stones of the new Wesleyan 
church now being constructed at Bishopston were 
laid on Tuesday. The new church will be a Gothic 
edifice of the later Decorated period. The new 
church will provide seats for upwards of 600 
worshippers, 500 being accommodated on the main 
floor, and about 100 in a gallery at the western end. 
The principal entrances are three in number, each 
facing the main road. The church will contain 





two aisles, a north and south transept, and 
an apse at the rear end. A doorway in the 
south transept affords communication with the 
existing vestry, school, and class-rooms. 
walls will all be in Pennant stone, with dressings, 
mouldings, and window and door openings in 
moulded Bath stonework. The upper portions of 
the windows will be filled in with tracery, and the 
treatment of the heads of the several door openings 
will harmonise with them. The roofs will be of 
moulded and varnished pitch-pine, and will be open- 
timbered for about one-half the height, relieved with 
traceried panels between the curved ribs and other 
principal timbers of the roofs. All the internal wood 
fittings will be of varnished pitch-pine, and the 
artificial lighting will be by gas. All the windows 
and the screens and doors in the entrance ‘lobbies 
will be glazed with cathedral glass in geometrical 
designs. The warming of the church will be by 
means of a low-pressure hot-water apparatus. The 
architect is Mr. Herbert J. Jones, of Bristol. The 
contractors for the new church are Messrs. R. 
Wilkins & Sons, the estimated cost being about 
3,000/. 


RESTORATION OF CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH PARISH 
CHURCH, DERBYSHIRE.—The reopening, after 
restoration, took place on the 19th inst. of the 
Church of St. Thomas a’Becket, at Chapel-en-le- 
Frith. The work has been carried out by Mr. A. 
Hill, of Tideswell, under the direction of Mr. Smith, 
of the firm of Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, archi- 
tects, Manchester. The old features of the building 
have been retained and a new roof erected. A large 
window has been placed in the south side, and a 
west window in the north wall. An organ chamber 
has been erected on the south side of the chancel. 
Other improvements include a new pulpit and 
reading-desk, and the rearrangement of the chancel 
pews. All the monuments have been rearranged. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ,TREDEGAR, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—On the 17th inst. new public buildings at 
Tredegar were opened by Mr. J. Colquhoun, J.P. 
The buildings include a market-hall, which consists 
of butchers’ stalls, twelve general shops, twenty 
open stalls, &c., and attached thereto a _ public 
slaughter-house. In addition to this, there is a 
Town-hall, which incorporates a county-court-room 
and offices, registrar’s court and offices, store-room, 
local boardroom and offices, telephone office, lecture- 
room, judge's retiring and ante-room, high bailiff’s 
office, and four solicitors’ offices. The architect 
was Mr. Hitchcox, of the firm of Messrs. Graham & 
Hitchcox, of Newport, while the structural portion of 
the work was executed under the direction of Mr. 
David Davies, contractor, Cardiff. Mr. Edward 
Morgan, Tredegar, builder, has acted as clerk of the 
works. 


CHANCEL, ST. STEPHEN’S CHURCH, CINDER- 
FORD.—Three years ago the nave of the Church of 
St. Stephen, Cinderford, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of the Diocese. The church latked the 
chancel tower, spire, and offices. The architect 
was Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, of Hereford, and the 
chancel has now been built from his design, the 
builder being Mr. W. Jones, Gloucester. 


RESTORATION OF MARCROSS CHURCH, GLAMOR- 
GANSHIRE.—The ancient church of Marcross, on 
the coast near St. Donatt’s Castle, is now being 
restored under the supervision of Messrs. Kempson 
& Fowler, of Llandaff. This church, says the 
Western Mazl, has a very quaint chancel arch and 
south entrance of Norman date. A few days ago, 
while the walls were being stripped of the old plaster, 
the entrance doorway leading to the rood-loft on 
the north side of the chancel arch was discovered, 
also a thirteenth century recessed tomb in the north 
wall of the nave, with an incised floriated cross cut 
on the slab. The pillar piscina was also found, 
There is a leper window in the south chancel wall, 
low down. It is intended to clean and preserve the 
above, fix the piscina in its old position, and open 
out and glaze the small window. The roofs are all 
to be new, also most of the windows, floors, &c. 


PUBLIC HALL AND INSTITUTE, TREHARRIS, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, — On Whit-Monday a new 
Public-hall and Institute was opened at Treharris. 
The hall provides accommodation for over 1,000 
people, and has a gallery. The stage measures 43 ft. 
by 19 ft. A broad flight of steps leads from the 
entrance up to the gallery, there being also three 
other exit staircases. Cloak-roam accommodation 
has been provided. The institute comprises read- 
ing-room, library, recreation-room, committee-room, 
and lavatory accommodation. The contract for the 
erection of the building was let to Messrs. Morgan & 
Roberts, of Newport; the lighting has been carried 
out by Messrs. Arnold & Co., Newport, the whole 
being executed under the supervision of Mr. T. R. 
Bates, architect, Newport. 


VILLAGE INSTITUTE, HAWARDEN.—On Whit- 
Monday a new village institute was opened at 
Hawarden by the Prime Minister. The new building 
has a frontage to the main read. There is a lending 
library connected with the institute, which is also 
provided with a couple of billiard-rooms, a reading- 
room, a lecture-roum, bath-rooms, &c. <A portion 
of the building has been set apart as an armoury. 
The institute building has been erected at a cost of 
about 1,500/. Messrs. W. & T. Bailey were the 
builders, and Messrs. Loekwood & Sons, of Chester, 
the architects. : 





The main. 


‘about 230,000/. 





NEw CATHOLIC CHURCH AT Suppypy 
SUFFOLK.—A new Catholic church is aboy to 
be erected here, Mr. Leonard Stokes being th 
architect, and Messrs. George Grimwood & Sons of 
Sudbury, the contractors, 





SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWs 


CHESTERFIELD SEWAGE ‘TREATMENT, ~— 
Corporation of Chesterfield have decided to effey 
several improvements at their Sewage Far 
and have instructed Mr. Theo. S. McCallyy’ 
A.M.Inst.C.E., of Manchester, to prepare a schem, 
for the precipitation of the sewage and for dealing 
with the sludge. 

AIRE AND CALDER POLLUTION : ELLAnp 
DRAINAGE.—The Local Board of Elland hay 
engaged Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.k, ¢ 
Bradford, to prepare a preliminary scheme for th, 
drainage and sewage treatment of their tow, 
Elland being a woollen manufacturing town on the 
River Calder, the scheme is to make provision fo 
both trade and domestic refuse, a thorough policy 
now becoming general in the West Riding, as th 
only practical means of remedying the evils of the 
universal river pollution of the industrial rivers of 
that district. 


THE WATER OF LEITH PURIFICATION Scheyp, 
—A meeting of the Water of Leith Purification ang 
Sewerage Commissioners was held in the Cj 
Chambers, Edinburgh, on the roth inst., Provogy 
Aitken, Leith, Presiding. ‘The clerk read a special 
report by Messrs. Leslie and Reid, C.E., on the 
completion of th2 works in the landward district, 
The report stated that according to notices the 
occupiers of the mills and works proceeded with all 
dispatch to get connexions made with the regulating 
tanks of the Commissioners, and the engineers wer 
able to report that all the connexions had bee 
completed, and that the discharges from. the milk 
and works were now passing down the sewer, 
They had not yet had time to get the quantity 
of water discharged by the mills and_ works 
properly gauged, as it varied from hour to hour, 
and required a series of observations carried on for 
a considerable period to be able to say what might 
be taken as the average discharges from the milk 
and works into the sewer. They might say, hoy. 
ever, that from the gauge already taken the total 
aggregate flows from mills and works above the 
special boundary would not exceed 200,000 cubic ft, 
per day, or 140 cubic ft. per minute. The quantity 
discharged from the compensation reservoirs at the 
present time was 1,200 ft. per minute. The quantity 
of water in stock at the present time in the compen- 
sation reservoirs in excess of the old capacity was 
36,000,000 cubic ft. The effect of the removal of 
the sewage and the discharges from the paper 
mills and other works on the water of the river 
was very apparent, but the river. bed was in 
rather a polluted condition, and the full effect 
of the purification works would not be obtained 
until the river bed had been thoroughly scoured out 
by successive floods: Bailie Archibald said the 
report was very satisfactory. They had now practi 
cally completed this great scheme of purification, 
and, although it had cost a little more money than 
was first intended, he thought it would be apparent 
that, considering the purity of the stream which they 
might expect now and the great advantage to the 
manufacturers on the river, from a health point of 
view this money would be well spent indeed. He 
suggested the present would be a fitting time to 
make an inspection of the whole works, to see the 
marked difference in the stream after expending 
He moved accordingly. Ex-Bailie 
M‘Lachlan seconded, and it was remitted to the 
Works Committee to make arrangements. 


NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR MATLOCK BATH. 
—An additional water supply for Matlock Bath, 
Derbyshire, was inaugurated on the 18th inst 
The engineer has been Mr. W. H. Radford, of 
Nottingham. 

THE PROPOSED New HARBOUR AT KIRKCALDY. 
—At a special meeting of the Kirkcaldy Harbour 
Commissioners, held on the 22nd inst., Mr. Hall 
Blyth’s report on the proposed new harbour for 
Ravenscraig was again under consideration. The 
report was unanimously adopted. The undertaking 
is estimated to cost 300,000/. 


NORTHAMPTON SEWAGE Disposau. — The 
Northampton Town Council have obtained a Pro- 
visional Order for acquiring further land in extension 
of their sewage farm at Ecton, rendered necessay 
by the rapid increase in the population of the tow? 
It is to be laid out for irrigation and intermittent 
filtration, the Corporation preferring this method © 
dealing with their sewage, to the adoption of an 
chemical treatment. At the inquiry there appeare 
for the Town Council, Mr. Balfour Browne, Cry 
Mr. E. Bailey Denton, M.Inst.C.E., whose ct 
report (Messrs. Bailey Denton, Son, & North) . 
Corporation had adopted, Mr. W. D. Gites, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Assistant Borough Engineet, Sas 
Col. Jones, V.C., C.E. ; while General Sotheby, t 
landowner, who opposed the Order, was represent G 
by Mr. Rickards, Barrister-at- Law, of 
Chatterton, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. Everard, 
Leicester. 
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UINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


\eMORIAL WINDow, ST. LEONARD’S CHURCH, 
guiDGNORTH. —A. memorial window, by Messrs. 
clayton & Bell, of London, has been erected in the 
id parish Church of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth, in 
eeory of Councillor Richard C. Smith, who died 
cebruary I, 1892. The figures represent St, Alban, 
‘ye first British martyr; St. Oswald, King of 
bria; and St. Chad, Bishop of Lichfield. 
“MeMORIAL WINDOW, CHRIST CHURCH, WOL- 
pggHAMPTON. —On the 11th inst. the Bishop of 
pichfield (Dr. Legge) unveiled and dedicated at 
Wolrerhampton a window which has been inserted 
iy the east wall of the chancel of Christ Church. 
window, which is to.the memory of Mr. Stephen 
idards, is made of stained glass representing the 
(atfixion, and the artist was Mr. Windham 
s, of Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
WinDOW, ST. JUDE’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.— 
\ age stained-glass window of five lights and 
iacery, erected in the new chancel of St. Jude's 
church, Nottingham, has just been dedicated by the 
pishop of Derby (Dr. Were). The subject illustrated 
she Ascension of our Lord. The window has been 
executed by Mr. Samuel Evans, of West Smethwick. 
MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. MARyY’s CHURCH, 
RostON SPA, YORKSHIRE.—Mrs, George Field, of 
Boston Spa, near Tadcaster, has just placed in St. 
Marys Church, Boston Spa, a baptistery window in 
memory of her deceased husband, Mr. George Field, 
andtheir two sons. The subject is ‘‘ The Baptism 
of Christ,” and the window has been erected by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London. 


——_——_+1 <>} 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—The total product of the sale of 
Meissonier's works has amounted to 2,216,601 
fancs.#—-The exhibition of portraits of writers 
ind journalists of the day will be opened on 
Jue to in the Georges Petit Gallery, and 
will close on August 15. An exhibition of the 
works of Charlet will be opened on June 1 
inthe Durand Ruel Gallery, Rue Le Peletier, under 
the patronage of the Minister of Fine Arts. ——At 
the Palais de Justice the bust of Duc, the architect, 
who died in 1879, has just been placed in the grand 
gallery adjoining the Place Dauphine. The bust 
was commenced by Chapu and_ remained 
unfinished on account of his death. It has been 
completed by some of his pupils, under the direction 
of M. Daumet, the architect.——The ‘‘ Union 
Libérale des Artistes Francais” opened its exhibition 
last week, under the central Dome of the Champ de 
Mars.——M. Louis de Fourcaud, art-critic, has 
been appointed professor of the zesthetics and history 
ofartat the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in place of the 
lae M. Taine——On May 7 there took place 
atthe cemetery of Pére Lachaise, the inauguration 
ofthe monument raised to the memory of Eugéne 
Delaplanche, the eminent sculptor, who died about 
a year ago. The monument, in grey granite and 
white marble, is surmounted by a bronze bust of the 
sculptor.——The monument to Arago, behind the 
Paris Observatory, will be inaugurated on June 11. 
—The Government is about to restore or repair, 
atthe public cost, all the monuments raised in the 
departments to the memory of French soldiers who 
fell in the war of 1870-71.——-A Post and Telegraph 
Office is shortly to be built at Saint Nazaire. 
——An important competition has been started, 
open to all French engineers, for the best plans for 
4maritime canal between the Atlantic and the Medi- 
letranean. Large sums are to be given as pre- 
mums. The plans are to be sent in on the 31st 
of December of the present year.——The Prefect of 
the Seine has proposed to the Municipal Council of 
Paris to authorise the erection of a monument to 
Emile Augier on the Place de 1l’Odéon.——An 
interesting exhibition of the works of M. Albert 
id is announced to be held at the Georges Petit 
F ibid INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1894. — 
mat a year ago a committee was formed in 
- se for the holding of an international exhibi- 

n there in the summer of 1894. This committee 

Succeeded in obtaining the official support and 
‘sistance of the Belgian Government for the issuing 
0 official Anvitations to foreign governments to 
sires in the same, and at a meeting just held, 
Shenae m9 foreign Consuls were invited, they were 
iad! thet ‘a the necessary funds had been secured, 
ekinced —s exhibition would be held at the 
support ime, and that considerable foreign 
init asa assured, A circular has now been 

. ing that the exhibition will be opened on 
obilerss iaee to remain open six months. The 
the tember wp will be divided into sixty-six groups, 
may be ea sections being twenty-two, of which 
ares ntioned fine arts, education, arts, textiles, 

S, architecture, chemical industries, electricit 

Cod, commerce, navigati rar ‘y, & .f 

SWEDEN ™ avigation, war, forestry, &c. 
holm, ree wy company has been formed in Stock- 
establish maximum capital of 500,000 kr. for the 

siment of an industrial palace in thatcity. ——A 

S0-called villa” 5 b b > Pp js . atcity. 
beautiful Biurshod uburb is being laid out on the 
cpt ead’. m estate near Stockholm, shortly 
way. The oh ‘aw the capital by an electric rail- 
that several 1 ~e! interest attaching to the same is 
ing architects and artists intend to 





take up their residence here and are designing the 
same. Plots of land for 300,000 kr, have already 
been sold.——The Swedish Parliament has voted a 
sum of 65,000 kr. towards the new State Bank 
building in Herndsand. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


SURVEYORSHIP, PARISH OF ST. MARY, NEWING- 
TON. — We understand that Mr. J. Paget 
Waddington, Assoc.Mem.Inst.C.E., and Chief 
Assistant Surveyor to the Vestry of Islington, has 
obtained this appointment. 

Book SALE.—Last week Mr. Sotheby sold 
by auction a fine collection of books, consisting 
mostly of modern works, printed as ‘‘éditions de 
luxe,” limited in number, and in costly bindings. 
Amongst the 1,300 lots were included the following : 
A. Dobson's ‘‘ Hogarth,” plates on Japanese paper, 
1J.; J. E. Doyle’s ‘‘ Chronicle of England,” designs 
by E. Evans, bound by Zaehnsdorf, 1864, 3/. 9s. ; 
Duruy’s ‘‘ History of Rome and the Roman 
People,” edited by the Rev. J. P. Mahaffy, 6 vols. 
in 12, 4/. 1os.; Pierce Egan’s ‘‘ Life in London,” 
illustrated by I. R. and G. Cruikshank, in the 
original boards, 1822, 5/. 15s.; ‘‘Evenings at 
Haddon Hall,” illustrated by G. Cattermole, 1/. 8s. ; 
Fergusson’s ‘‘ History of Architecture,” ‘‘ Indian 
and Eastern Architecture,” and ‘‘ Modern Styles of 
Architecture,” 5/. ; J. Gould’s ‘‘ Birds of Australia,” 
with supplement, 8 vols., bound in dark green 
morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, fo., 230/.; Malory’s 
‘*Morte d’Arthur,” reprinted from Caxton’s original 
edition, 2 vols. on Japanese vellum paper, 4to, 10/. ; 
Millet’s ‘‘ Livre d'Or,” with two extra sets of 
F. Jacque’s etchings, Paris, 4to, 5/. 5s.; W. 
Scrope’s ‘‘Art of Deer-Stalking,” -and ‘‘ Salmon 
Fishing in the Tweed,” illustrated by Landseer, the 
author, and others, 20/.; W. Senior’s ‘‘ The Thames 
from Oxford to the Tower,” with a duplicate set of 
F. S. Walker’s etchings, 6/.; Halliwell-Phillipps’ 
‘‘ Works of Shakespeare,” in 16 vols., illustrated by 
F. W. Fairholt, fo., 1853-65 (one of 150 copies), 
66/7. ; H. Shaw’s ‘‘ Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages,” 2 vols., original edition, plates beau- 
tifully coloured, bound by Clarke & Bedford, 
16/7. ros. ; L. M. Solon’s ‘‘ Art of the Old English 
Potter,”” 50 etchings by the author, fo., 1/7. 11s. ; J. 
Stark’s ‘‘ Rivers of Norfolk,’”’ proof plates, Norwich, 
fo., 52. ; Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,”’ illustrated 
by Leloir, New York, 4to, 16/.; Stirling-Maxwell’s 
‘‘Annals of the Artists of Spain,” 5/. 5s. ; and his 
‘Don John of Austria,” 9/. ros. ; and J. A. Symond's 
‘* Renaissance in Italy,” 7 vols., 1880-6, 1o/, Ios. 
The five days’ sale realised a total of 3,427/. 

A NEw STEAM ROAD-SCARIFIER.—In repairing 
macadamized roads it is very necessary, in order to 
obtain a good surface, that the old macadam should 
be well loosened. This, of course, is generally done 
by means of the hand-pick. The work is laborious 
and unpleasant, the jar on the man’s arms being 
exceedingly trying after a short time of working ; 
and for this reason the operation is too often inade- 
quately performed. In order to overcome this 
difficulty, Messrs. Voysey & Hosack, of Higham, 
+near Rochester, have introduced a steam scarifier, 
which has been tried in some districts in Kent. It 
has lately been in operation on one of the roads 
running through Wimbledon-common, where we 
had an opportunity of inspecting the work 
done and examining the machine, although it was 
not in work at the time of our visit. Briefly stated, 
the apparatus consists of a heavy cast-iron framing, 
attached to one of Aveling & Porter’s 15-ton steam- 
rollers, The mechanism is actuated by a pitch 
chain, direct from the crank shaft of the engine. 
This drives a cog-wheel; another wheel being 
attached to the same shaft, on which works a second 
chain, and in this way a third chain is used which 
drives the scarifier itself. ‘The latter consists of a 
series of cast iron discs, having recesses cast in them, 
and into these recesses fit a number of tines, points, 
or teeth, which perform the scarifying operations. 
There is a pair of wheels on the after part of the 
apparatus, and by means of a hand screw, the 
points can be lifted clear of the ground, so as not to 
disturb the roadway when the machine is simply 
travelling to and from its work. ‘To judge by the 
length of road we saw, which was in all states of 
preparation, the loosening of the surface is very 
effectively performed by this machine. Part of the 
road, which had not been operated on, was in the 
usual state of modern macadam after a year or so 
of wear, that is to say, exceedingly hard and 
irregular. The next section had been passed once 
over by the machine and was completely broken up, 
the metal being all loose; indeed it was difficult 
to believe that it was not old metal newly laid. 
Farther along the work was advanced another stage, 
sufficient macaden having been spread, and the 
steam roller having done its work. The surface was 
very true, for the old depressions and granite pro- 
tuberances had been all obliterated. As the roller 
had an area of equal looseness to work upon there 
was no tendency for the metal to sink deeper in one 
place than in another. The inventors state that the 
cost of this undoubtedly effective work is one-tenth 
that of hand labour. The machine is regulated by 
one man, and no smith’s work is required on the 
operating part. This is apparent from the ease with 











sary toslack back half a dozen nuts, when the points 
will drop out of themselves. New ones can be 
replaced, and the whole be in working order again 
in ten minutes or less. ‘The machine will work at a 
speed of trom 4,000 to 5,000 square yards per day, 
and it is stated that a saving of 20 per cent. may 
be effected in the quantity of metal necessary to 
re-make a road, or where the sides of a road are high, 
repairs may be effected by means of the scarifier and 
rolled without the addition of new material. The 
ease with which the apparatus may be attached to a 
steam roller is also a point in its favour. 

AN AIR-TIGHT WATER-CLOSET Lip.—Mr. T. 
Bradbear, of Nechells (Birmingham), sends us the 
specification of a patent form of lid for water-closets 
for preventing the escape of. any unwholesome 
effluvia into the house when the closet is not in use. 
The under side of the lid has a circular projecting 
rim fitting into a small circular trough in the seat 
filled with water; or a rim fitting into a rubber- 
lined trough in the same manner. The latter is the 
best, as the small quantity of water in the trough in 
the former case would be soon evaporated, and 
probably not be replenished. An air-tight seat is a 
desideratum for water-closets, however ; though we 
do not undertake to say that this way of securing 
the object is really new. The patentee combines 
with this contrivance the provision of an outlet pipe 
to the open air from the interior of the basin ; a 
system which we believe has long been in use in 
America. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, May 26. 


Architectural Association.—(1) Election of Officers ; 
(2) Paper by Mr. T. A. Sladdin on “ The Travelling 
Student’s Notes.” 7.30 p.m. 


Monpay, MAy 209. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual General Meeting, (1) 
to receive the report of the Council, and the announcement 
of the result of the election of officers for the ensuing year ; 
(2) Presentation of prizes awarded to successful candidates 
in connexion with the recent Professional Examinations. 
3 p-m. 


TUESDAY, MAY 30. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—Annual General Meet- 
ing, of Corporate Members only, to receive the report of 
the Council, and to elect the Council and Auditors for the 
ensuing year. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Horace 
Townsend on ‘‘ American Silver Work.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 31. 


Architectural Association.—Annual Dinner, Criterion 
Restaurant. 7 p.m. 

Surveyors Institution. — Annual Dinner, Holborn 
Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. 

Carpenters Company, Carpenters Hall (Lectures on 
Carpentry and Joinery).—Professor T. Roger Smith on 
““The Framing and Construction of Partitions, Floors, 
and Temporary Structures.” 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 1. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
Third Conversazione, at the Galleries of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours, Piccadilly. 

Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 3. 
Architectural Association.—Visit to the old church and 
chapel, the Old Manor House, &c., at Chenies, Bucks. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Annual Excure 
sion, to Cupar and district. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


6,408.—CHIMNEY Cows: W. Waghorn.—The object of 
this invention is to make of a small form, without any move- 
able parts, an updraught chimney cowl, so formed that the 
greater the horizontal pressure of wind from the exterior 
the greater updraught it will cause. The inventor makes 
an ordinary tube to fit over the present chimney top, or to 
be attached to the chimney stack, the tube being preferably 
made slightly conical, tapering to the top. At a convenient 
distance from the top is constructed on the outside of the tube 
a spiral slightly conical, converging upwards and inwards, 
this spiral being fixed round the tube like a large spiral screw, 
the spiral part being carried out and upwards above the top 
of the tube according to the size, generally about 18 in. to 
2ft. Strengthening pieces are attached at intervals, the 
end of the spiral being preferably connected to the next 
lower one. The'spiral above the top of the tube thus forms 
a hollow conical spiral, so that from whatever side the wind 
strikes it, the current of air is directed in an upward direc- 
tion through the centre hollow part of the spiral. 

6,900.—- VENTILATORS AND CuimMNEY CowLs: R&. R. 
Gibbs and E. H. Maddock.—These ventilators are of two 
kinds, one for admitting, and the other for extracting air. 
In the former, the improvement consists in enlarging the 
mouth or outlet of an ordinary “‘ Tobin” tube, and in the 
expanded part thus formed fitting a loose tray made up of 
one or more tubes of perforated zinc or other suitable mate- 
rial. These tubes may be round, square, or other section, 
the object being to so increase the surface that, whilst 
admitting the full quantity of air, instead of it entering all 
in one body, to cut it up into a number of small columns of 
air with the object of avoiding draught. The second and 
most important part of the invention is for improvements 
in wind ventilators for extracting air or gases from build- 
ings, ships, soil-pipes, chimneys, &c., and_ consists in 
arranging in the head of the ventilator a series of tubes 
having longitudinal slits, or equivalent perforations, open- 
ing inwards towards the centre, and towards each other, 
one end of each tube being stopped, and the other end 
opening into a chamber communicating with the extracting 
shaft. In the central space, towards which all the slit 


openings converge, is formed a core or pillar of such shape 





which the tines can be replaced ; it being only neces- 
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COMPETITIONS. | CONTRACTS—Continued. 
Designs Architect, 8 Tene, 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. to be Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. » Surveyor, Tendey 
delivered. 7 or Engineer. ‘eh be 
——}_ 
*Schools, &c. at Bean and Brent ..........| Stone School Board ., pecepece June 7 *Drainage Works, Restoration of Land, &c.| Sandgate Local Board | Baldwin Latham...,,.. do, 
*Scheme for Sewerage Disposal........ -+--| Monmouth U.S.A. ..., | 312. 10s. and 217. ... .. | July 1 *Coal and Coke, Repairs to Beccdovaues Boro of Croydon ...... GEE: coscccccavecs June 
*Public Library and Technical School...... me of 8t. — -++ | 1002. 500. and 252. .... 4 oy Ae — a ao of Water Course, . aaa 4 8 
° ew Munici Buildings eeeeveeeeeeeve eevee lington TDicvecee eeseeeeae it) ri ge, eeeeeeeeeeeev eee eee nce eeesn oO. 
” - Sewering Oldham-road, &. ......eseee0e- Middleton § (Lancs.) o, 
= a Corporation ..... see do. d 
| ciicccascdngdéonecesvhtete Glasgow Corporation do. do 
Laundry Buildings, Carlow Asylum ......| Commissioners ...... do. June 
CON TRACTS. CE DUEL hc ccccbcdsccccoocces doocoeenas Southend-on-Sea Corp. | C. T. Copley .......... 4 q 
SNES TOMO. ccd cceedbcccaccccocescsss Orsett R.S.A. ........ |C. & F. H. Jones...... de 
*Roadmaking, &. Works........seeeeceees Chiswick Local Board | A. Ramsden ........ : do 
: tect, Surveyor, | Tenders Reservoir, Peak Forest Station .......... “a "7 Lime Firms 
ture terials. whom uired. Archi ’ ’ 0. © scccccccooes ssid 
ee ce reac tarts _/ we or Engineer. © |3,10 °°, Two Semi-detached Resideaces, Havera do, 
> nk, DT esaceeeseessel oe Mrs. & Miss Handley | Stephen Shaw........ Tune 
Additions, &. to Residences, Fairfield, pet 7 ! 
ree New Roads, Rectory-road Estate,| Ipswich and Suffolk i tvnscedsoteen ry eee 5, DEP ccc ccvicoccce 0. 
we Peeonneereuned ce sandinanmnsiginds Treehold Land Soc... | H. A. Wright ........ May 30 Electric Light Mains, &c. ........+. ee.e+| St. John, Hampstead, do, 
Dwelling-house, Loughor, Lianelly ...... Rev. D. Jones ...... os | Ee do. Vestry ........ seeeee A. H. Preece.......... do, 
Conservative Club, Bradford Moor........ abe G. C. Gamble ........ do. *Shop and Store, &c. Devonshire-place ....| Brighton Council .... | F. J.C. May..... .... June 4 
Well Sinking, Counterthorpe ............ Leicester Union ...... sasowenesbnces do. *Wood and Stone Working Machinery ....; London CountyCouncil | Qficial .......... do 
*Tar-paving Works, &C. .......-eeeeeerees Bromley Local Board do. do. *Decorating Chapel, Horncastle .......... The Trustees........+- do. June J 
Hire of Horses .......0+- lee ee ae St. Saviour’s B. of W. do. do ee Work, Llandrindod ............ Builth R.S.A. ......-. | R. L, Bamford........| go 
EE ONS TT IE .++-| Widnes Corporation .. do. May 31 School Buildings, near Halifax .......... Warley School Board | C, F. L. Horsfall & Son} go 
Penmee, Mette, Bs... .coccccceccccccceses do. do. do. New Avenue, Dundalk .........seeeeeees Earl of Roden ........ RB. P.T. LOgam..ccscs, do. 
Additions, &c. to Old Municipal Offices ..| Portsmouth Corp.. .. do. do. *Painting Works, &. at Schools .......... Sch. Bd. for London .. | Official .......ee.00., June 13 
Lime (250 toms) ....cccccccccccccccccs »-+-| Guildford Gas, &c. Co. do. do. DL dn... sweegevessevoceossdvases Swansea Town Council do. do, 
Railway Stores ........ee+e0. bédbeecosced East Indian Ry. Co, .. do. do. ®Sewerage WorksS.........scescoceees sosmad Swansea T.C. ........ do do 
®Portland Cement .....ccccccccccccccccces Hove Commrs......... do. do, Cae WEED. cosccccccsesees peuneeeeseedode Hanwell Local Board |S. Barnes ............ do, 
Tar-paving Works.........+-e+0+++s evccee Sutton (Surrey) L. B.| A. D. Greatorex ...... do. *Waterworks and New Road ..........+... Bideford U.S.A. ...... | Baldwin Latham ....| June y 
Additions, &c. to Science and Art School..| Birkenhead Corp. ....|C. Aldridge .......... do. *Two Pavilions at Hospital................ St. Helens Health 
SE GENE. coccocensesesenesensrses Fulham Vestry ...... J. P. Norrington...... s| = do. Committee .......... Geo. J.C. Broom ....} dp 
Alterations to School Buildings, Coten *York Stone Paving ...-s.eseseseeereeeses| Rochester, Chatham, 
SS NR LOTR ay eee Warwick School Board | F. H. Moore .......... do. and Stroud Gaslight 
House, Eastfield, Peterborough .......... Edwd. Leigh.......... Se, EEE cowvcconne do. Comps weeees seeeee Oficial _teececceeeoees | June ls 
Farmhouse, Langley Hall, Fence Houses..| Earl of Durham ......| J. Gibson Cowe ...... do. *Casual Wards, Gt. Guildford-street, 8.E.) St. Saviour’s Union .. | H. Jarvis & Son ....., do, 
Sewering, Kerbing, &c. Wilson and other . PT SE cccsechandecceocososess Moulsford Lunatic 
DE - ntneidibeheiinieineimmeie diet wiiee Handsworth Loc. Bd. | E. Kenworthy ........ do. ASY]UM 3 ...ecceceees i, Fees che ccoséiou June ¥ 
Making-up Prospect, &c. Roads .......... Woodford Local Board | J. D. Hooper.......... do. Additions, &c. t> School, Hoo St. Wer- 

Additions to School Buildings, Newcomin- burgh, Rochester......cccsccccccccccce|  cavccces John Drake .......... June 
DAES vuesoccedodevesddoousevéodovscoves Dartmouth Union ....| E. H. Back .......... June 1 *Stabling, Underground Convenience, yi 
Road and Drainage Works, Weelsby,| Rt. Hon. E. Heneage, Wood, &c. Paving Works, &c..... +seeee| Westminster Vestry .. | G. W. R. Wheeler .... June 

SEE. ,cmuecddsendsewedesoncescoeens Jt etenesovanenate Th, WEE ceosceeses do, Sy BPE ive concceccenescesepeoceces East Molesey Loc. Bd. | J. C. Melliss .......... do, 
SE ID: nt nnn adie seehecenessoet Richmond(Surrey)T.C. | E. J. Lovegrove ...... do, Pipe Sewers........eeeses poocoecoesésoces Market Harborough 

Widening and Reconstructing Road, Pen- lhc cdascccrsis ooo | Mr. Biggs ........00.. June # 

CPOE, BERNER occcscccccccccccocccces| = = seeseese Jas. Holden .......... do. *Two Pumping Engines, &c. ..........+..- Leicester Corporation | J. B. Everard ........ June 4 

Six Store-rooms, Market Hall ............ Burton-on Trent Corp. | J. E. Swindlehurst.... do, Extensive Additions to ‘‘New Inn,” 
Waterworks............ peccepeocsovoooes Dundee Water Com. / Geo. Baxter .......... do. PORTERS cccccceccccccccce reeeneces occcesee E. M. Bruce Vaughan | No diy 
Alterations of Parish Church, Foveran, School Chapel, Rochdale..........sseeeees cccccce BH. Wood... cccccccccces): & 
dh pens pastsesnesennesoouneneegen cpa ecccccce We GE sosesévccs do. TENS 6 06606b000000060660é0000seceses Coventry and District 
Assembly Rooms, Burgh-by-Sands........) §«-—s_swweeeee- Geo. Armstrong ...... do. Tramways Co. ...... GENS scccrccocosces do, 
Gas and Water Pipes (500 yds.) .......... Ulverston Town Coun. | Jno. Swann .......... do. Cast-iron Socket, &c. Pipes (1,620 yds.)....| Great Wigston Gas Co. | J. A. Harris ...... a 
Cast-iron Socket Pipes, &c. ...........+.. Salford Corporation ..| Oficial ......... secce do. Villa Residence, Wigan-lane, Wigan......) «seas oes W.E.VernonCrompton| dp, 
BEG VEEN ecccccocccoceesecosocoeseens Duns ({N.B.) Burgh Five Houses, Stabling, &c. Knaresborough! J, Brazier ........++:+- eecceeee do, 
Commrs. ........ aan do. do. Flint Wall, &c. Enlargement of Church- 
*Hot-water Heating Apparatus.... ....... Fulham Union ...... do. do. yard, Dunsden, Reading .............. C, Reading........+++: seseeses do, 
Stores....... C00 ccccccccccccvese: cecscces Stretford ( hester) 
GMs cccce -ovcces do. June 2 
Street Improvements ..........csescecses Ilkley Local Board....| M. Hainsworth, Jun. do. ey 
Two ee Reged gy momma peoeee A mn ae - ~ peta ere edéeeses do. 
School Buildings, Clydach, Bvcccccced yndwyclydach B. B. ewellyn ...... June 3 
PD CUNINTER.. onc ccccscccencccccccs Bournemouth Twn C. | F. W. Go... paccege do. PU BLIC APP OIN TMENTS. 
Coach House, &c. Willaston House, Harro- 

Dll sAbebhaenbabesaibdassbevesoesnéosan Joseph Benn.......... Jno. Drake ........+. do. ae siti 
*Water Tower CCHS OHHH EHH OEE EEEEE Wisbech Water Co. e* E. Easton & Co. eeeeee do, Applic 
*Wrought-iron Tank with Girders ........ 0. do. do. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. tions 

PURE UMED BNGOOR oo ccncccccccsesocceceves Seaford (Sussex) L.B.| Official ......ccceeess do. be 
Forming and Making Roads, Waverley —_ 

DT sncensesaseesoss epencecseseesnes Farnham Local Board do. June 5 

Additions to Laundry ...........++--+e00- Christchurch Union .. do. do. as BOIS ic bddécin cnn céicdescccéccnch Weeier: Baek OA, 20:1. BR. ccccwceccccccsdi May 9 
School Buildings, Stanningley, Leeds ....) = see eee Walter Hanstock ,.,. do. Clerk of Works ...... ceececevoccvccveceses| Hccles Corporation.... | 3%. per week ....... oe | June} 
Re-construction of Trainways ......,-,-,-| Greenock Police Board | A. J. Turnbull........ do. PT ac acucohethenseseseseqsisesee tau Newburn District L.B. | 1500. ......cccccccccces do, 
Additional Block at Industrial School, “Sanitary Inspector ........cccccccccceses Westminster Ves'ry .. | 1301........,.... saeaee June 

PEE dosentbrosdoocbcvosccceiedeste Staffs County Council | J. T. Meredith..,...,, do, *Surveyorship, Ireland,.. ,,..-s.see:s »++5+| Civil Service Commis. oeveceoe June 9 

Levelling, Paving, &c. Jacob-street ..,...| Batley Town Comnncil | H. Dearsden.......... do. Surveyor and Inspector of Nuisances ...,| Woodford Local Board coecceoe No date 
Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in thisnumber. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts pp. iv., vi., viii, ix., and xxii. Public Appointments, p. xx. 








and size that its exterior surfaces form narrow passages 
past the slit openings. 

8,902. — Drain-TESTING AppaARATUS: #7. E. Burnet 
and W. E. Groom.—This specification refers to an im- 
proved drain and soil-pipe testing apparatus, consisting of 
a case or cases containing combustible smoke and heat- 
producing material in combination, and acting in conjunc- 
tion with, cases containing any suitable strong smell- 
producing material, such as assafoetida, oil of peppermint, 
&c., this latter being expelled by the heat produced from 
the combustible material when ignited. 

9,847.—-Facinc Bricks: W. John.—This invention re- 
lates to facing bricks or tiles of porcelain or pottery ware. 
By the use of these bricks or tiles it is claimed that in wall 
coverings no mortar or cement joints are visible externally, 
and that the individual bricks or tiles are united with the 
plaster upon the wall with a firmness which has been 
hitherto unattainable. Instead of the facing bricks being 
made as heretofore in the form of regular plates, they are 
made hollow, somewhat in the form of tiles partially open 
at the back, their side faces being made oblique for the 
purpose of affording a secure hold for the layer of mortar, 
plaster, or cement between them, or their front surfaces can 
be made to extend beyond the side faces either in combina- 
tion with oblique side faces or not. 

6,375-—Pipres: W. Assiter.—This invention consists of 
a clip or band for the more expeditiously and sightly fixing 
of lead pipes to walls, &c., but may be used for other 
purposes. As applied to lead pipes with wiped metal joints 
in place of the ordinary ‘‘ tacks,” the clip is made of lead, or 
other suitable material, plain or ornamental, and of such a 
form as to endorse the wiped joint, following its shape so as 
to support the pipe when the clip is fixed by the wings 
formed on to it to the wall. The clip may be made to open 


for the purpose of enclosing the pipe, or may be made fixed 
to the pipe. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


May &.—9g,131, J. Kunz and A. Hofgraff, Portable 
building. — 9,146, J. Clark and < Shaw, Automatic 
Fastener or Protector for Windows, Casements, &c.—g, 190, 
A. Weiss, Devices for Adjusting the Opening of Windows. 
—9,194, W. Hyatt, Manufacture of Paint.—o,196, P. 
Fowler, Fireplaces,—9,zo1, S. Chitty, Ventilators.—9,203, 
R. Allen, Clamping Apparatus for Laying Floors, &c.— 


93208, E. Sheldon, Levelling.—9,209, R. Bennett, Square 
rill or Square-boring Device. 

May 9.—9,226, W. Rouse and H. Hill, Nails.—9,251, 
P. Somervail, Struts and Ties for Iron and Steel Bridges, 
Roofs, and Structural Works.—9,259, E. Morgan, Fire- 
grates. — 9,289, W. Hargreaves, Fireproof Stages for 
Theatres and Other Buildings.—9,293, H. Lake, Manu- 


Kabile, Roofing Tiles. 

May 10.—9,332, R. Kerr & Sons and others, Machines 
for Forming Dovetails in Woodwork.—g,333, J. Levick, 
Folding Seater. fe J. Hussey and §S. Diplock, 
Syphon Cistern.—9,364, H. Winks, Compound Metal and 
Indiarubber Pipe to Prevent Bursting from Frost.—9, 363, 
W. Tuffee, Inspection and Cleaning Branch Chamber for 
Junctions of Soil and Rain-Water Pipes with Drains.— 
9,381, W. Crookes, Glazing Bricks.—9,383, S. Lundy and 
C. Knight, Machine for Measuring Wall ica. 

May 11.—9,417, W. Lane and H. Chamberlain, 
Securing Door and other Knobs to their Spindles.—o, 434, 
W. Caldwell, Ventilation of Buildings.—9,437, J. and H. 
Hartley, Gilding the Surfaces of Wood, &c. 

May 12.—9,482, H. Johnson, Ventilators.—9,493, A. 
Wilson and S. Broadbank, Composition for the Protection 
of Stonework, &c., against Damp.—g,494, R. Warwick, 
Shaping and Moulding Bricks for Architectural Purposes, 
&c.—9,497, G. Burridge and J. Farningham, T-Squares. 
—9,539, G. Bidder, Pipes for the Conveyance of Water, 

c., to Prevent Bursting from Frost.—9,542, J. Day, 
wapre qreete. 

AY 13.—9,573, J. Sammons, Roofing Tiles.—9,575, J. 
Towry, Gay en Frames, Greenhouses, Sashlights eal 
9:579s 3, Shepherd, Lifts.—9,629. J. Chappell, Fireproof 

loor Structures.—9,651, J. Lenert, Cowl for Chimney and 
Ventilating Shaft Tops. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


5,300, H. Godward, The Anti-down-draught Smoke- 
Cure.—5,396, R. Peffers, Patent Jointing-eye on Oval and 
Round Sanitary Glazed Fire-clay Drain-Pipes.—s5,588, W. 
Cook, Window Sash-fasteners.—6,227, T. Fife, Pipe Joint. 
—6, 308, J ghee Window Sash-holder and Fastener.— 
oe - Reynor, Prevention of Fracture of House and 
other Drain-pipes.—6,791, P. Willis, Dog for Saw-mills.— 





6,794, W. Wagstaffe, Chimney Pots and Ventilators.— 





facture of Pigments or Paints.—9,311, K. Schulz and A. 





7,090, J. Thomlinson, Fireproof Floors and Ceilings- 
7,315, E. Penn, Window Fasteners.—7,952, H. Taylor 
Ratchet Brace.—8,211, J. Riddiough, Blades or Saws for 
Sawing or Cutting Stone.—8,212, J. Sellars, Productiond 
Facing Materials for Building and other Surfaces aml 
Surfaces generally.—8,361, G. Restall, Nail.—8,672, 
Harczyk, Tiles for Stoves, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
(Open to Opposition for Two Months.) 


11,732, W. Neilson, Bolts for Doors, Windows, &- 
13,489, J. Robinson, Swinging Door-springs and parts cot 
nected therewith.—4,797, C. Rice, Portable Door-stop fo 
Preventing Doors being Shut.—s,975, R. Cowl, Locking 
Gear for Window-sashes. —7,045, E. Wethered, Lock 
Furniture, 


Ses 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 12.—By A. J. F. Gibbons (at Walthamstow): % 
29, Gamuel-rd., Walthamstow, f., 320/. od. 
May 15.—By W. P. Goulding ; 167, 169, Stanstead 
Forest Hill, f., r. 52/., 820/. ; f.g.r. of 87, Stanstead? 
reversion in 50 yrs., 270/.; 105, 109, West End “ 
Hampstead, u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 232. 25., r. 1304, 5 i 
By Woods & Snelling : 57, 59, 61, Brabazon-st., Bromley: 
by-Bow, u.t. 4 yrs., g.r. 9/., 300/.—By &. A, N 
F.g.r. of 70/., Theobald’s-rd.; Holborn, reversion in 99 
1,960/. ; f.g.r. of 49¢., Grange-rd., Plaistow, ditto in ah 
1,120l.—By Messrs. Cronk: * Ashgrove,” Knoc 
Kent, and 18a. 3r.2 1p., f., 3,150/.—By Fuller, 4 em 
Fuiler ; 68, Parson’s Mead, Croydon, f., 510/. ; 68, Lond 
rd., u.t. 49 yrs., gr. 33¢.3 and a plot of f. land adjoins 
,8001.—By Seagrave, Browett, & Taylor: 17%; 180, 9% 
James-d., Old Kent-rd., u.t. 11 yrs., g.r. 64, r Jy a 
ight f. cottages, near Godalming, 5o00/. ; l.g-r % © 
Southwark-pk.-rd., u.t. rz yrs., 95/. 5 188, 190, 19% 
wark-pk.-rd., u.t. 11 yrs., no g.r. 5707. ; 148 to 176 
St. James’-rd., Bermondsey, u.t. 11 yrs., g-T- 300 1 165. 
By Rogers, Cha man, & Thomas: l.g.r of 3 ri ; 
imlico, u.t. 31 yrs.,no g F.; 1,703 5 48 


(even); 


Cambridge-ter., 
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—_———, 
Johnson’s-pl., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 1S. 6d., 8817. ; i.g.r. 
Rutland-st., u.t. 32 yrs., g.r. 48., 1,222/. ; i.g.r. of 
no g.r., 1,170/, ; i.g.r. Of 59l., Cumber- 
st., Ute 34 YTS-, Z-¥. 6s., reversion for 5¥$ yrs., 1,0164. ; 
mot Of SOley Uste 40 YIS+y ZT. 7S.y 812i, > Lger. of 672, 
<esen-Ste u.t. 39 YTS., gr. 2/. 10s., reversion for 1} yrs., 
hi iger. Of 165¢., Winchester-st., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 
0g reversion for 5} yrs., 2,5652.; 22, Torrington 
y Gordon-sq., U.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 2/., r. 252., 2052. ; i.g.r. 
of ue Torrington Mews, u.t. 30 yrs., g.r. 42., reversion 
for 3 YES» 1254.—By Hampton & Sons; ‘* Whitelock’s 
Fart, Warfield, Berks, and 38 a. 2 r. 28 p., r. 50d, 


ad 16.—By Chesterton &* Sons: 18, Airlie Gardens, 
Kensington, u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 404, 3,000/. 5 lg.r. of 214, 

ord-st., Bethnal Green, u.t. 9 yrs., reversion for 
yosi. ; i.g.r. Of 1134, Euston-bldgs., Euston-rd., u.t. 
ie get. 28/., 430/.—By Foster, Howell, & Co.: 52, 
fesborough-St., Pimlico, u.t. 41 Powe g.r. 112., 430/.—By 
Dis & Co. : 26, Faraday-rd., Notting Hill, u.t. 83 yrs., 
1, 10S., 3007.—By B. Brown: 2 and 4, Spray’s-st., 
ich, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 242, r. 682., 1602. ; 137, West 
Millwall, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 22. 10S., Yr. 30¢s, 
uy By C. F. Dowsett: 7, Crossfield-rd., Hamp- 
gad, ut. 85 yrs., g.r. 52., 7504—By F. Jolly & 
(a: 131, Green-st., Bethnal Green, f., r. 40¢., 5152. ; 
4, Barking-rd., Plaistow, f., 530/.; 31 to 37 
(odd), Duncan-st., Hackney, u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 1o/., 2652.— 
By Humbert, Son, & Flint: The f. residence, ‘* Nut- 
yoo,” Chislehurst, r. 55/., 750/.—By Thurgood & Martin: 
x and 17, James-st., Whitechapel, f., 1,0054.; 1 to 7, 
Fiabeth-cottages, Loughton, f., -; 102 and 102A, 


Weston-st., Southwark, u.t. 15 yrs., g.r. 42. 10S., 1252.3 29 | 
and 30, Winslade-rd., Clapton, u.t. ‘52 yrs., gr. ’82., 3502. + 


“Jordlands,” Laurie-pk.-gardens, Sydenham, f., 3,600/. ; 
“Cheriton,” LThe Downs-rd., Epsom, f., r. 7ol., 1,130/.; a 
block of f. building land, Salisbury-rd., Barnet, 51o/. ; 6, 
Galisbury-rd., f., r- 304, 400/.; 23, Lansdowne-gardens, 
Clapham, u.t. 49 yrS., gr. 7l., 455¢.; enclosures of land, 
42.31. 29 p., Ditton, Surrey, f., 1,8607, 

May 17.—By D. J. Chattell: f.g.r. of 247. 10s., Wood- 
lands-pl., Bermondsey, reversion in 34 yrs., 7752—By 
Stokes & Pindar: 27, Richmond Gardens, Shepherd’s 
Bush, u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. O2, r. 52/., 260/.—By H. Griffin: 
133, _Bridge-rd. West, Battersea, f., r. 27/., 3507. — By 
Rushworth & Stevens : 15, Drayton Gardens, Kensington, 
f, area 8,650 ft., 2,210/.; “‘Asby Lodge,” Carlton-rd., 
Putney, u.t. 7% yrs., g.r. 702, 2,5407.—By D. Young: 
156, Ifield-rd., Earl's Court, f., r. 79¢. 6s., 480/. ; 72, Ifield- 
rd, ut. 73 ytS-, g-r. 72. r0S., r. 81/. 18s., 3007. ; 116, Lorri- 
‘nore-rd., Newington, u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 42. 10S., r. 304.5 
ool. ; 43 to 49 (odd), Sidney-rd., Stockwell, u.t. 46 yrs., 
gu, 18, r. 1282, 990/.; 55, Sarsfield-rd., Balham, u.t. 85 
yis., gt 72. 10S., T. 344, 3607—By P. Matthews & 
Matthews: f.g.r. of 12¢., Whiston-st., Haggerston, rever- 
sion in 43 yrs., 4007. ; 26, 28, Church-rd., f. and c., r. 7o0d., 
yéol, ; a plot of f. land, Mackintosh Lane, 504. ; 3, Grove- 
rd, Wanstead, f., r. 854, goo/.; 1 to 8, Hall-rd., u.t. 75 
yis., gr. 152., 3502. 

May 18.—By /. Lees & Burchell: 11, Alexandra 
Villas, Finsbury-pk., u.t. 69 yrs., g.r. 120. 10s., r. 752., 5804. 
—By C. P. Whiteley: I.g.r. of 482., Walpole-rd., New 
Cross, u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 12, 2S., 8207. ; i.g.r. of 272., Achilles- 
st,, Ut. 64 yrs., Zr. 15S., 4427.—By Rogers, Chapman, & 
Co. 3 94, Denbigh-st., Pimlico, u.t. 37 yrs., g.r. 82., r. 607., 
bool.—By Eastman Bros. : 38 to 46 (even), Wellington-rd., 
Stoke Newington, u.t. 17 yrs., g.r. 12¢., r. 140¢., 5002. 5 77 
to 83 (odd), Wellington-rd., u.t. 18 yrs., g.r. 124, r. 1084., 
515. ; 29, Kemble-rd., Forest Hill, u.t. 83 yrs.,g.r. 52 ros., 
r. 301, 225.—By Fuller, Horsey, Sons, & Cassell: 
10, Caroline-st., Camden Town, u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 22., 
sol. ; 24, Caroline-st., u.t. 46 yrs., g.r. 2¢., 285/.—By 
D. Watney & Sons: 55, Upper Tulse Hill, Brixton, f., 
1,050/, ; No. 183, Maida Vale, u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 187., 850. ; 
aplot of f. land, Headstone-rd., Harrow, 471.—By Stimson 
& Sons: No. 408, Old Kent-rd., u.t. 34 yrs., g.r. 82, r. 
454, 400/, ; 52 to 60 (even), Leo-st., u.t. 47 yrs., g.r. 30/., 
4254, 392, Jamaica-st., Bermondsey, u.t. 49yrs., g.r. 72.,r. 50l., 
sol, 564, Asylum-rd., Peckham, u.t. 41 yrs., g.r. 7/., 2207. ; 
gito 55 (odd), Sunwell-st., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 512. 10S., 1,1707. ; 
fg. of tof, Effra Parade, Brixton, reversion in 69 yrs., 
u2l,; freehold business premises, Foots Cray, Kent ; and 

of land, r. 5o/., 840/7.—By W. T. & C. Harwood : The 

of 62, 64, 66, Tonbridge-st., Euston-rd., 350/.—By 
Newbon & Co. : C plot of land, Shepherd’s-lane, Homerton, 
3354. ; 106, Drayton-pk., Holloway, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 82., r. 
38/,, 3452. ; 8, Cantlowes-rd., Camden Town, u.t. 57 yrs., 
gt. 74,1. 452., 4052. ; 9, 16, 17, Cantlowes-rd., u.t. 57 yrs., 
GI. 23... r. 1352,, 1,0102.; 18, 19, Cantlowes-rd., u.t. 57 
Ws., gr. 16/., r. 872., 6952. ; 81, 85, 87, St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 
{7 yts., g.r. 182., r. 1292., 975¢. 3 65, Thornhill-sq., Islington, 
Wt. 52 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 56¢., 540/.; 3, Canonbury Grove, 
wt. 26 yrs., g.r. 7/., r. 38/., 2252. ; 27, Canonbury Villas, 
Ut. 26 yrs., gir. 82., r. 482, 2500.3 240, 242, New 
North-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 72. 16s., r. 604, 3252; 
e 10, Anning-st., Shoreditch, f., r. 60/., 1,100.— 
yi. J. Bliss & Sons: Six plots of f. land, Woodford, 
I8ol, ; 21, 23, 25, Cullum-st., Stratford, u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 
13/., 280/ ; Nos. 66, 68, Old Kent-rd., u.t. 27 yrs., g.r. 952., 
1. 1752, 4602. ; 34, 36, N orth-st., King’s Cross, u.t. 41 yrs., 
gt. 16/., r. 80l., 6157. ; 9, Manor-rd., Stamford Hill, u.t. 
7 ¥tS., 2.r. 52. 10S., r. 40/., 4202. } 31, 33, 35, Odessa-rd., 


eye, f., 4652.; 46, 50, Stracey-rd., u.t. 88 yrs., 


May 19.—By A. Blackford: “The Artillery Cement 
Works,” Dart ord, Kent, area 6 acres with slau. &c., 
“y 93 yrs., r. 230/., 6,350/.; 34, 36, 38, Wortley- 

+» Croydon, f., 350/.—By Rumball & Edwards: 
tS 27, Lamton-rd., Hornsey, u.t. goyrs., g.r. 62. 5s., 580/.— 
Ag & H. White: 52, Rochester-row, Westminster, f., 

75L. 5 6, 7, Gloucester-st., Lambeth, u.t. 61 yrs., g.r. 62., 
ej te olland-st., Clapham, u.t. 6 yrs., g.r. 10/., 657. ; 
3h neham-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 10l., 365¢.; 3, 4, Pepper- 
rd My utney, f., 3507,—By Wokes & Nokes: 16, Spencer- 
SP ornsey, f., r. 45/., 620/.; 70, 72, and 74, Judd-st., 
- ancras, u.t. 13} yrs., 330l.; 5, Cecile-pk., Crouch Hill, 
- ? ytS., 8.¥. 124, r2s,, 8251.3; 65, 67, 69, 73, 75, Gaisford- 
oc. entish Town, u.t. 56 yrs., g.r. 452, 1,785¢.; 1, Peck- 

inte don te §6 yrs., g.r. 5/., r. 242., t90¢.—By Bali, 
< “ones Hadley: 241, 743; 245, Oxford-st., f., r. 5452, 

*> 103, Glengall-rd., Kilburn, f., r. 33¢., 4101. 


(Contractions used in these Lists.—F 

: .—F.g.r. for freehold 
Pei : Lg.r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 
F Z fein. “rent ; g.r. for ground rent; r. for rent; 
euidinel old; c. for copyhold ; |. for leasehold ; er. for 
cain 7 = aed u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
aioe : Reap bene cars ; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
yu. for yrds Bee ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, 7 hs a Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/33 0/0/7 
0 0/0 - 
zm. bag és load siefe a METALS. 
uo PY owe t.cu. 2 
Ash, Canada load g/rs/o 4/s/o | 1fon—Pig, in Scot- 
Birch, do......... 2/15/0 3/1s/o batt ccccvcde ton 2/o0/§ o/o/o 
do. ccece s/o 4/15/o Bar, Welsh, 6 
Fir, Dantsic, Cc. 1/10/o s/o ndon eeverres 5/17/6 fofo 
ete es y s/o sJ1oj/o | Do. do. at 
BER dheseone 1o/o = 7/o/o Wales....... - 87/6 s/x0/o 
Pine, Canada red 2/15/o Rm Do. Staffordsh ‘ 
Do. Yellow .... 2/10/o 4/10/o| 4 London...... 6/o/o 6/xo/o 
 - a — fath 4/20/0 5) z0Vo vee eo i ‘eed 46/1s/o 47/s/o 
- ; oe aed s/o/a /r0/0 Best selected .. 48/s/o 48/15/o0 
end & 1st std 100 7/o/o 9/rofo| Sheets, strong.. 55/0/o 56/o/ - 
Do. 4th & 3rd .. 6/10/o 7/o/o Chili, bars ...... 43/10/043/17/ 
Do. Riga ..... - 6/10/0 Solo YELLOWMETALIb 0/0/48 0/0/5 
St. Petersburg, LEAD—Pig, 
1st yellow .... ro/o/o r4/o/o oe seveee ton g/10/o xo/ofo 
Do. 2nd yellow... 8 of g/o/o nglish com, P 
Do. white ...... olo xo/ofo| brands ........ 9/15/o o/olo 
Swedish ........ 7/10/o 16/o/o} ‘Sheet, English, 
White Sea...... B/o/o 16/1o/o | § tbs. per sq. ft. 
Canada, Pine 1st 21/o/o 28/1o/o| 2ndupwards.... tz/o/o ofofo 
Do. do. and .... 16/o/o 17/10/0 ME oxsocecess . x11/10/o o/fojo 
Do. do. 3rd &c. 7/10/0 10/s/o ZINC— Eng 
Do. Spruce, rst grol0 t1/o/o sheet... eevee ton 22/o/o o/ojo 
Do. do. 3rd & Vieille Mon- 
REF AEM 6/10/o B/o/o © sescvees +» 22/t0/o  o/ofo 
New Brunswick 6/10/o 7/10/o | T1N—Straits...... 88/2/6 88/12/6 
Battens, all kinds 3/o/o 15/o/o Australian ...... 88/12/6 89/2/6 
ooring boar English Ingots.. 93/0/0 93/10/o 
‘sq., x in. prep. Banca ......+ es 91/10/0 91/15/0 
eee iting . 0/9/6 0/16/6| Billiton ........ g1/o/o 91/10/0 
St GE ccccenes o/8/o o/12/o0 
Other qualities— 0/4/6 0/7/6 | OILS. 
Cedar, Cuba ..ft. 4 i Linseed ...... ton 20/2/6 20/s/o 
Honduras, ..&c 4 /44 | Cocoanut, Cochin 29/0/o 29/5/0 
ene, Cuba {4 /64 | Do. Ceylon ...... 27/5/027/10/0 
St. omingo, Palm, Lagos...... 28/o/o o/fo/o 
cargo av. 4 1/6 | Ra , Engli 
Mexican do. do. /3 /4 DENS oi ccccoccece 2s/1s/o 26/o/o 
Tobasco do. do, /6¢ | Do. brown ...... 24/10/o o/o/o 
Honduras do. .. 4% 6 | Cottonseed ref.... 23/10/o o/o/o 
Box, Turkey ton o/o r3/o/o | Oleine.......s.e0s 22/o/o 24/0/ 
OSE, RiO ...-e00- g/o/o 20/o/o | Lubricating, U.S. 4/o/o s/o/o 
Bahia .......+. - 8/o/o 18/o/o}| Do. refined ...... s/1o/o 12/o/o 
Satin, St. Do- TAR — Stockholm 
MINGO ....000 o/o/6 o/1/3 barrel o0/18/6 o/o/o 
Porto Rico...... o/o/7 o/1/6| Archangel...... 0/12/6 o/o/o 











TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to *‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10a.m.on Thursdays. 





ACTON (Middlesex).—For the erection of ‘‘The Laborer’s 
Friend,” Acton,W. Mr. Edward Monson, jun., architect, Acton 





e, W.:— 
S. & W. Pattinson ...... £53,900 | T. Nye ..ccccccsccscccece £2,713 
Foord & Sons .......... 9,000 LG. Lyford ..ccccoccceses 2, 
Sy BEE ec ccedsseses ve aan Dorey & Co., Brentford* 2,500 
PEE IE dveccccceese 2,725 * Accepted. 





ABERGWYNFI (South Wales).—For erecting new church at 
por ~~ Settagan Wales. Messrs, Halliday & Anderson, archi- 
tects, Cardiff :— 





Gnkine & Sod ..cccceccece £2,800 | Newby & Co. .......e000- £2,529 

tephens, Bastow, & Co... 2,713} Hatherly & Carr ........ 2,503 

Jones Bros. ..... ainaios eee §2,6rr | Morgan .....sceceeeeseees 2,249 

Gaylard, Bridgend* ...... 2,590] Berridge ......s..eeeeeee 1,820 
* Accepted. 





aval a ~ yy for the erection of distillery, warehouse, 
manager’s house, &c., Knock, for the Distillers’ Company, Limited. 
Messrs. Gordon & McBey, architects, Elgin: 


Distillery. 


Builders—R. & J. Mitchell, Huntly....... pienamie £9 0 O 
Carpenters—G, & R. Cameron, Keith............ 460 0 O 
Slater~A,. Strachan, Keith-.....ccccccccsccccccses 136 9 © 
Plumber—John Wilson, Huntly...........eeee00- 11 6 0 
Plasterer—G. McKay, Keith = ......csseeeeseees 59 19 oO 
Plasterer—J. Lawrence, Keith ........ssss00 + « 130 0 O 
lron-Founders—Jas. Johnston & Co., Elgin 375 0° Oo 
Manager's House, &c. 

Builder—J. Stewart, Keith ........cccccccccceees £498 0 O 
Carpenter—T. G. Archibald, Huntly ............ 24m 0 O 
Slater—John Hutcheson, Bantf ........ B70 6 4 a 
Slater—Alex. Strachan, Keith... ..... 28 16 of 5 

Plumber—John Wilson, Huntly........s-eeeeeees 84 10 oO 
Plasterer—George McKay, Keith ...........+.- 87 8 o 

Warehouse. 

Builder—A, Barclay, Keith.........cesceeseeeses £149 17 0 
Carpenters—G. & R. Cameron, Keith...... ..... 19 0 O 
Plumber—John Wilson, Huntly........ Re Fk 





BIRMINGHAM.—Accepted for the erection of a residence at 
Washwood Heath. Mr. H. Hugh Allen, architect, St. Oswald’s- 
road, Small Heath :— 

De Eee TIGER cc cc cccccccccccccccccccccccececees £460 0 O 





BISHAM-ON-THAMES.—For the erection of stable buildings 
and entrance lodge for Mr. Percival Harter. Messrs. Kidner & 
Berry, architects, 23, Old Broad-street, London, E.C, :— 

Webster & Cannon ...... £3,098 | Y. J. Lovell.....sseeeevee £2,734 
Silver & Son ........ coce «= HORDE We WateORecccccccccecce 2,690 
2,978 | S. J. Scott (accepted.) .. 2,663 








BLACKBURN.—Accepted at schedule of prices for the erection 
of stone and retaining walls ad a the river Hyndburn, for the 
Rishton Local Board. Mr. J. I. Helm, Engineer, Local Board 
Offices, Rishton, near Blackburn :— 

Fence Wall.—W. Holden, Edenfield, near Bury. 
Retaining Waill.—Ab. Broadley, Clayton-le-Moors. 





BOWES PARK (Wood Green, N.).—For the completion of three 
houses, Nos. 7, 8, and 9, Bowes-terrace, Marlborough-road, for the 
National Land Corporation, Limited. Messrs. Pooley & Follett, 
architects, 21, John-street, Adelphi, W.C, :— 

Edward Hughes ....£239 o o| Alfred Wood, Bowes 
George Spicer....... « 22810 of Park, N.® ......s0. £209 


Reuben - 22210 0 
* Accepted subject to modification. 





BURSLEM.—For works in the enlargement of offices, &c., for 
the Burslem School Board. Mr. A. R. Wood, architect, Tunstall :— 
W. COGER, ccccciccoocscvccece £857 | W. Grant, Burslem * ......4799 
R. C. Elsby.....seeee ovcccese 800 * accepted. 





CARBIS BAY (Cornwall).—For the erection of a hotel for the 
inse Bay Hotel Company, Limited. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, architect, 
ruro :— 


SB, TIARAS ccccsdadecccee £3,400 | W. H. Stephens....... ese £2,924 
We Je Wine cicccccns seees 3,075 | John Colliver, Truro*.... 2,912 
James Julian............ 2 * Accepted, 


, 1930 | 
[Architect's estimate, £3,25¢.} 


CROYDON.—For the repair of Wellington-road, Croydon, and 
Whitworth-road, South Norwood, for the Town Council :— 


Wellington-road. 

. DP: cccecavcknapadereesaaavseneeesnessnsase’ £256 13 11 
A. Bullock, Croydon (accepted) ........ TTT ey 252 0 O 
Whitworth-road, 

We. FE, WGtEae ccc ccccuccospecdecesces etecceseeee ie ©. 6 
Mis CEE nccectocdoceqeesenneadeseneesevedeese. « 450 1: 43 
H. Lake, Croydon (accepted) ........... recess 433 5 10 





ene AM.--Accepted for alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, 
00 — 
John Kidd & Son, Cows Hill, Weardale..........4129 10 © 





INVERNESS.-—For the restoration of Lovat or Beauly Bridge. 
og C. R. Manners, engineer, 12, Lombard-street, Inverness, 
eee Contract No 1.—Sheet Piling. 

Henderson & Duncan ..£2,100 o| C. R. Brebner........ 
T. Macdonald .......... 1,750 ©} T. Macdonald, Inver- 
Sey PUNE ds vnscddvcaces 1,700 O ness (accepted) .... 


Contract No 2.—Masonry, &c. 


$1,420 0 
1,247 4 





Henderson & Duncan ..£6,000 o | T. Macdonald, Inver- 
Tie PUREED coccececeecoes 4,130 0 ness (accepted) ....£3,649 7 
T. Macdonald..... ese 3,399 0 








KENLEY somes align 9 for the erection of gardeners 
cottage and alterations to stables at Oak Lodge, for Mrs. Groome. 
Mr. R. . Lucas, architect, Southampton :— 

J. Monger 





LEAVESDEN (Herts).—For erecting an isolation block at the 
St. Pancras Schools, Leavesden, Herts, for the Guardians of the 
Poor of St. Pancras. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, architects, 
15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Corderoy & Selby 
and Mr. W. T. Farthing :— 

Reed, Blight, & Co. ...... £5,707 | Leslie & Co. .scccsceeeee £4,280 

W. H. Lascelles & Co..... 4,007 1. BEIGEM o.cccccecdccccse 4,150 

W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 4,507} Thos. Turner, Ltd.* .... 3,932 
* Accepte 








LEICESTER.—For erecting two villa residences, Narborough- 
road, Leicester. Mr. Frank Seale, architect, 3}, Belvoir-street, 


Leicester. Quantities by the architect :— 
. O. Jewsbury ..........+- 2, T. & H. Herbert ...... £2,195 
. Richardson & Son...... 2,228 i i Anne amecada 2,1 
. Masons & Sons.......... 2,190 | John Hutchinson & Son = 2,158 
m. Gimson & Sons ...... 2,190 
All of Leicester. ] 








LITTLE BOOKHAM.—Accepted for new farm buildings, &c., 
at the Manor Farm, for Sir Francis Boileau, Bart. Mr. William J. 
Shearburn, architect, Effingham House, Arundel-street, Strand :— 

Hamblin Bros. £535 0 0 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the erection of tower, porch, vestibule, 
colonnade, narthex, &c., at the Church of the Servite Fathers, or 
Servants of Mary, South Kensington, for the Very Rev. Prior 
Appolioni, O.S.M. Mr. Joseph Stanislaus Hansom, architect, 27, 

fred Place West, South Kensington :— 

Mr. George Porter, sculptor........ssecscccsccceseees £4,804 





ueen Adelaide” public-house, 


LON DON.—For rebuilding the “ 
M Mr. Fred. A. 


Hackney-road, N.E., for Messrs. Chandler & Co. 
Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, E.C. :— 





A. Reed & Son .....ccee- £2,684 | W. Shurmur...........+.- £2,484 

Hearle & Farrow ........ 2,510 | J. & H. Cocks. ........02. 2,326 

W. Watson ..cccccccccece 2,494 | Coulsell Bros. ..........0. 1,976 
Fittings. 

iO EE £720 | J. & H. Cocks.....ccccees £659 

LA eae 696 | A. Reed & Son .......... 639 

Hearle & Farrow ........ 675 | Coulsell Bros. ............ 567 








LONDON.—For erecting first portion of St. Mark’s Church, 
Forest Gate, E., for the Rev. i: S. Elphick. Mr. E. P. Loftus 





Brock, architect, 36, Great Russeil-street, W.C. :— 

Perry & Co. ..cccccccee ve £1,646 | Reed & Son ......cseeeees £1,451 
Gregar & Son .....seeeee. 1,597 | Dorrell & Co. ......ceeee- 1,400 
Mattock Brothers ........ BOG 1 WEE ices ccuteqecocceese 1,397 
Thomas Ny@...ceccececees 1,470 | J. Allen & Son....... ecoce SES 





LONDON.—Accepted for building five shops on land adjoining 
Bath-house, High-street, Lewisham. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 
78, High-street, Lewisham :— 

D. & R. Kennard, Lewisham-bridge ..........43,200 0 0 





LONDON.—<Accepted for the erection of two shops on the Brook 
House-estate, High-street, Lewisham, for Mr. E. Mac. F. Patterson. 
Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham :— 

D. & R. Kennard, Lewisham-bridge .......... £1,600 0 0 





LONDON.—For pulling-down and rebuilding ‘‘The Anchor” 
beer-house, Lewisham-road, S.E., for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., 
Lim. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham : 





Messrs. Worsley .........- £1,546 nan | & Fairbairn ....£1,167 

Godfrey & Sons ........+. 1,497 | Kennard, Lewisham- 

S. J. Jerrard....ccccccccce 1,487| Dridge® ......ceccccsece 1,100 

SOPEF ccccccccccccccccsccs 1,441 *Accepted. 
LONDON.—For new lead roofs, drainage, and sanitary works, 

&c., at 3, Wilton-place, S.W. Messrs. Christopher & White, 

architects :— 

Foxley .ecccsssessseeeeeess £37 | Bulman & Dales............ £344 

MYTing ....cccccccsccccecs . 





LONDON.—Accepted for certain alterations and additions to the 
“Plough and Harrow” beer-house, Catford, for Mr. Vernon. Mr. 
Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 78, High-street, Lewisham :— 

D. & R. Kennard, Lewisham Bridge ...........»$300 9 0 





LONDON.—<Accepted for retaining wall to the River Ravens 
bourne, in the rear of the ** Tiger’s Head” public-house, Southend 
by Catford, S.E., for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited. Mr. 
Albert L. Guy, architect and surveyor, 78, High-street, Lewisham :— 

J. Woodham, Holmshaw-road, Sydenham eecces S199 9 0 





LONDON.—Accepted for fitting and finishing shop at Catford 
Bridge, for the Forest Hill Meat Co. Mr. Albert L. Guy, architect, 
78, High-street, Lewisham :— 

J. O. Richardson, Peckham ........++.. ccvscccces he © © 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations to the infirmary at Redhill 
Workhouse, Edgware, for the Hendon Union Guardians, Mr. C, A. 
Woodbridge, architect, Pinner House, Pinner :— 

Gullett Bros., Wealdstone, Harrow ....... seveee+4297 15 0 





LOSTWITHIEL.—For the erection of a bridge and other works 
across the river Fowey, Nainsford, for the Trecangate Highway 
Board. Mr. W. R. Stevens, Surveyor, Mount, Warleggan, Lost- 
withiel, Cornwall :— 

G. Harris, Liskeafd.......ccssccccccccccccccseces 
J. D. Hobbs, Rilla Mill, Callington (accepted).... 


£224 10 0 
108 OC O 





NEW BROMPTON (Kent).—For the erection of cottage, office 
stables, and store, Bridge-road, for Messrs. Rigden, r. H. B, 
Wilson, architect and surveyor, Canterbury :— 


Beaumont ......seeesecesess Seager ...scescccseccceeees 689 
Goldfinch... ..ccceveserecseces 7 Hammond, New Brompton* 650 
SNOW ccceccecs eeeeteee eeneeee . 75° Harris ¢ eeeeeeee eeeeeeeeed 

* Accepted, Wi 
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RUSHDEN (Northamptonshire).—For the construction of wells, 
engine-house, and cottage, covered service reservoir, for the Local 
— Mr. Reg Reginald E. Middleton, engineer, 17, Victoria-street, 

ondon, S. 


Siddons & Freeman...... £7,590 | Smith be BOOS. op odoediebics £6,150 
BS. Hinwell..cccccccccccces 7,100 |] T. Smart ....ccccccccccee »144 
Hughes & Gotto........+. & 4 Bh H. . Shard Nottingham* 5, 730 





SANDWICH (Kent). —For the erection of cottage, stables, 
coach-house, &c,, at the ‘‘Cinque Ports Arms,” for Messrs. 


Rigden. Mr. H. B. Wilson, surveyor, Canterbury :— 
Paramor & Son ...... £795 09 © | Newby Bros. ........ £727 12 0 
WISE cocccvcscccccces 795 o o!} Denne & Son, Deal*.. 715 0 © 


* Accepted. 





WANSTEAD. —For the erection and fitting-up of the ‘‘ Lord Rook- 
yoot ublic-house, Cann Hall-road, Wanstead, E., for Mr. Chas. 
Emery. Mr. Fred, A. Ashton, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 





W i so eendunatowes £4 320 | J. & H. Cocks ......00+. £4,088 

. Reed & Son............ » WEEE cascccwccvcssece 3,985 

WW WRED 0.000c88decncens 4,275 | Hearle & Farrow*...... 3,924 
*Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s. od. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘The  uilder,’ 
by Friday Morning's Post. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. .D.~—A. C. M. (your letter is practically an advertisement).— 
G. H.—G. G. & Son (amount should be sent). 

All statements of facts, lists of &c., must be accompanied 
_ the name and address of the sender, not ‘necessarily for publica 


"We ate are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other ae eee NOT DESIRED. 

All communications —— rary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE R; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, —e not to the Editor. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER Bio lied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
fn any part of the Ries paris of ur at the rate of = per 2 
Sere ig To aoe America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, ndia. China * Ceylon pa per am annum. Remittances 
ipayalte to DOUGLAS CURDRINE ) should be addressed to 

the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER, No. 46, Catherine-street,) W.C. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 
Registered Telegraphic A ion ‘THE Buitper,’ LONDON. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under .......6+++ 4s. 6d. 
Each additional line about ten words) ........+. os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auctior, 
&c,, may be obtained on application tothe Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under...... 2s. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) ........+. os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable 
to DOUGLAS FFOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Pu er 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine -street, W.C, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up we 
THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘Classification” canno 
be guaranteed for any which may reach the Office after HALF. PAST 
ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the front Page should 
be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 

—_.ALTERATIONS IN STAN 
SPECIAL,— TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
same — reach the Office before 10 a.m.on WEDNESDA 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in 7 rte advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COP ONLY should be sent. 


Seg eo fice, a, Cae in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have RepHes addressed 
erine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 

nee ye be forwarded if addressed en 

together with ceiicinnt stamps to cover the postage. 





NG ADVER- 




















are sent, 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, {,,, NINEPENCE EACH. | 














THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL “x ai KINDS OF 
TH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 


Cilcareats Stones and Marbles. 


DOULTING STONE. 


CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
DOULTING, SHEPTON-MALLET. 
London Agent: , 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. 














The Builder Cathedral Series 


1891, 
*r. Canterbury Fan.3 Wells May2| 9. Norwich Se 
» . Exeter une 6} 10. Rochester ct. : 
1 z: Salisbury $uly 4} 11. Lincoln . Nov.7 
*4. Peterboro’ April4 Bristol Aug.1| 12. Gloucester Dec. 5 


1892, 
73. St. Paul’s Yan.2|17. Liandaffé May7 4 B 
33 Fleretord eb. |i Oxford Funes st, Asaph } sept. 
15. Chichester Mar. 5 | 19. Southwell Fly 2 >. Winchester Oct.1 
16, Ely April2 coe ee 24. Truro Nov.§ 
St. David's Dec. 3 














893, 
#26, York .$¥an.7 | 28. Chester Mar.4 4 | 3°. Carlisle Es 6 
27. Ripon Feb. 4| 29. Manchester 4fr7/1 
*Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY each, except Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, and 26, which are ant i Of Pret be but Lo of the VIEW PLAN, 
AND DESCRIPTION LI ICHFIELD, 
ALBAN’S, PETERBOROUGH, and WELLS c dy price 
EIGHTPENCE each, and of YORK, price ONE SHALL AN a ope 
Smeg epee etn = Postage and packing extra ;—Single sets, 
sets r, 





‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL'S. 


Reprinted from ‘* THE BUILDER,” January 28, 1888 (z 
y 11% in}, on stont paper, waibided, for framing, 64. ; by post 





oe 


PORTFOLIOS, _ 
for Preserying the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; by post, gs. 





London: Publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherine-st. W.C. 


31. Durham Funes. 





W.H. Lascelles&Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Te phone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES. 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


“| Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION 








HAM HILL STONE, 


despatch guaranteed. Stonework 


and fixed complete. 

















— 


‘The attention of Architects js : 
invited to the durability and beautify] 
of this material. . Quarries well opened, Oui 


Samples and estimates. free 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co. » Norton, Stoke 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E. N 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C, 


coLoy; 


[Apvr 


CRAIGLEITH STONE, 
UNEQUALLED for Staircases, Steps, and 


especially for Public Buildings with greg y 
VERY HARD, and NEVER WEARS SLIPPERY 


SOLE AGENTS for England, 
J. & A. CREW, Cumberland Market, London, NW. 





Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), 


flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
ontractors to the Forth Bridge Co, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lan 


Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 


Office, 


milk-roo 


Asphalte 
[ADv7, 





QUANTITIES, &c., 


‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLESA 


LITHOGRAPHE: 
accurately and with despatch, 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st., $y 
For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, [Apyy, 


ND DIARY’ 





SPRAGUE & CO. 


executed. 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 


4&5, East Harding St. Fetter-lane, E.C, [Apyr, 





H. & F. WARNE, 


HWARK. 





HIGH-CLASS BEER-ENGINE MAKERS, 
PEWTERERS AND BAR FITTERS, 
St. George’s wee ate ST. GEORGE’S "ROAD, 


Estimates for Alterations and Contracts Free, 








“FALL DOWN ” GAT 


Y 





. Prices Repucep. St SENT ON 


Telegraphic Address, ‘* Buzzing,” 
MICHELMORE & REAP 





OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES 
LEVER, SOREW, & BARREL BOLM, 


E STOPS, 


and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every description 


OMS 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


LONDON, § 








SLATES. oT ATING. 


ic needs SLAB 








SLATES. 


TILIN 


RODGrS, AULA 


Seeman CITY. 
WORKS. 


EUREKA GREE) 


SOLE IMPORTERS. 


—— | 





FOR 
HOSPITAL, 


ASYLUM, 
SCHOOL. 


ARCHITECTS should see our ** PRESTO ” parent seit. 


Acting Closet Seat and Cistern. 


A flush is absolutely secured 


Whenever Closet is used, either in the ordinary way, or for slops of 


tinal. 


There is no awkward or complicated machinery. It looks like an 


ordinary Pedestal Closet Seat. 


It can be adapted to eommon 


hoppers, or the most elaborate Pedestal Closet. One observer says: 
‘It works like magic.” It is entirely new, and unique in its 


simplicity. 
It can be seen at our Offices, 


wi 


FOR 
MANSION, 
COTTAGE, 
HOTEL, 


JOHN KNOWLES & Co. MANUFACTURERS. 


7 ts at Star Wharf, Regent’s Canal, King’s Road, St. Pancras, N.W.; Midland Railway Goods Stations, St. Pancras, and 


Cricklewood ; London and North-Western Railwa 
ania and Chiswick, W. ; London and South- 


Green, Southgate, 


Child’s Hill 


Goods Station, Old Ford, Bow, E.; North London Railway Goods Station 
estern Railway Station, Twickenham; and Great Northern Railway, Palmers 


Goods delivered by Vans in loads of not less than 30 ewt. to any part ‘of London. Shipping Orders promptly executed. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Works: Wooden Box, Burton-on-Trent. Sheffield Office & Depot: 35, Green Lane. Nottingham Office: Brougham Chambers, Wheeler Gate. 


Chief London Office: 38, KING'S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Telegraphic Addresses —London Office, “JOHN KNOWLES, LONDON.” 


Sheffield “re No. 11. 


ks Office, “KNOWLES, WOODVILLE.” 


London Telephone No: 158 
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SCULPTURAL DECORA 


IN THE ENGLISH PORTION OF THE > 
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